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Survey highlights key 
First Nations issues 
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Assembly of First Nations National Chief Phil 
Fontaine addressed the latest findings of the 
Aboriginal Peoples Survey released by Statistics 
Canada. The survey examined health, housing, lan¬ 
guage and education for Aboriginal peoples 
living off-reserve. 

“The findings of the 
Aboriginal Peoples Survey 
show that our people liv 
ing off-reserve face 
many of the 
J challenges as oi 
people living on- 
reserve,” said 
the National 
Chief. 


“We take a holistic view of healtli, and that means 
looking not only at the individual but also at their 
environment and living conditions,” said the National 
Chief. “Overcrowded housing and unsafe drinking 
water affect not only health but educational success as 


of education. First Nations peo- 


still lagging behind 
the general population in 
terms of completing ele¬ 
mentary, secondary and 
post-secondary school. 
The major reason cited 
for First Nations stu¬ 
dents leaving secondary 
school is “boredom” 
(20%). 

“Education is a cornerstone 
of success,” said the 
National Chief. “We need 
greater First Nations 
control of First 
Nations education to 
ensure the curricu¬ 
lum and class- 


Alcohot & Drug abuse are community concerns. 
We salute the efforts of those seeking lifestyles free 
from substance abuse. 
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National Chief 
Fontaine and 
the AFN are 
implementing 
a strategic plan 
to address key pri¬ 
orities for First Nations, which 
reinforced by the results of the i 

“One of my top priorities is First Nations housing,” 
said National Chief Fontaine. “The survey reveals that 
17% of Aboriginal people off-reserve live in crowded 
conditions, with more than one person to a room. That 
is more than twice the national average.” 

The challenges highlighted by the survey are com¬ 
mon in First Nation communities. Issues like the lack 
of potable water, increased rates of chronic disease, 
lower completion rates for secondary and post-sec¬ 
ondary education and the continued erosion of 
Aboriginal languages are, in many ways, connected. 


school. 

Our post-secondary 
students say they need 
resources and bet- 
o child care so 
stay in school. 


to support c 
guages because the 
survey shows they are in 
danger of disappearing. These 
are all priorities that require 
urgent attention.” The 
National Chief reiterated his 
commitment to working with 

all stakeholders. 

“The First Nations population is very young and 
they will be part of driving the labour force in the 
coming years,” said the National Chief. “It is in all of 
our best interests to ensure they are educated and well- 
trained and that there is a return on our investment. 
This way, we will ensure that Canada moves out of 8th 
place on the UN Human Development Index and 
regains its ranking at number one.” 
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break the cycle of 
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Report documents 
deaths of Natives 
in police custody 

by John Copley 


A recent report commissioned by the First Nations 
Summit, and prepared by the Native Courtworker and 
Counselling Association of British Columbia 
(NCCABC) outlines numerous instances where 
Aboriginal citizens, mostly young males, have either 
died in jail or have been shot or injured by police in 
B.C. The report doesn’t stop at B.C.’s boundaries 
however, as numerous cases outside the province are 
among the dozens of cases documented in the report. 

This is the first time the Native Courtworker pro¬ 
gram has attempted to track Aboriginal people who 
have died in police custody. The report was prepared 
after the First Nations Summit wanted answers in the 
shooting death of an Aboriginal woman at Alert Bay 
earlier this year. 

“Many Native people who live in Vancouver’s 
irmer city face rough treatment by police, but most 
don’t complain,” explained Darlene Shackelly, the 
Executive Director of the NCCABC, in a recent inter¬ 
view. “They are too afraid that should they file a com¬ 
plaint, they’re back on the street and they may have 
to face that same officer again. Fear actually prevents 
them from filing reports.” 

Ed John, Chair of the First Nations Summit (FNS), 
saw the list of names when it was presented at the 
Summit’s September 26 assembly. He says he knows 
more people than those on the list. Others, including 
courtworkers, have said the same. 

“There’s really a large percentage of people in our 
communities that say they are not being treated fair¬ 
ly at the hands of policing authorities,” added Chief 
John. “But as you know, we need policing in all of 
our communities. Every one of these situations is 
different, every one is unique and we need to under¬ 
stand what is happening. We need to let the world 
know, let the people know that there are too many of 
our people dying in these kinds of circumstances. 
We want to change that.” 

The report shows that during the past three years 
five Aboriginal men from northern B.C. have died 
in police custody. Since 1971, says the report, 19 
Native people in British Columbia have either died 
in custody or have been shot by police officers. At 
least 31 Aboriginal people have died in police-relat¬ 
ed incidents in Canada since 1971; an additional 10 
confirmed cases of police beatings or shootings also 
occurred in this time peri¬ 
od, as did numerous 
unsubstantiated cases of 
police brutality. 

“The report that we pre¬ 
pared,” said Shackelly, “is 
one of a preliminary 

complete. There are still 
names to be added to the 
list; there are still ques¬ 
tions that need to be 
answered. The study had 
three main objectives. 

First, to identify names of 
Aboriginal victims of 
police-involved deaths 
and/or serious injuries. 

Second, to collect infor¬ 
mation from (numerous) 
agencies and to identify 
what relevant information 
they do and do not report. 

Finally, our goal was to 
identify the key agencies 
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in B.C., Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario and the 
federal government that collect and report information 
regarding Aboriginal deaths in custody, or police 
involvement in incidents of death or serious injury.” 

Native Court-worker programs, in one form or 
another, have existed in Canada for almost 30 years. 
In the late 1960s a pilot project initiated and funded 
johitly by the Secretary of State and the Departments 
of Indian Affairs, Health and Welfare and 
Employment and Immigration, began what would in 
1973 become a responsibility of the Department of 
Justice, the Native Courtworkers Program. In 1972 
the program was extended into British Columbia 
when an already formed provincial courtworkers 
group took over the program. That group, which 
included the Vancouver Indian Friendship Centre, 
Indian Homemaker’s Association, Union of B.C. 
Indian Chiefs, B.C. Association of Non-Status 
Indians, North American Indian Brotherhood and the 
John Howard Society called the new organization the 
Native Courtworker and Counselling Association of 
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British Columbia (NCCABC). 

“The NCCABC is a provincial organization with a 
28 year history of providing services to Aboriginal 
peoples in conflict with the law,” explained Darlene 
Shackelly. “Over 60 staff are employed, including 31 
courtworkers who cover 74 percent of the courthous¬ 
es in the province.” 

The balance of the staff are dmg and alcohol work¬ 
ers (based in Vancouver), family advocates, adminis¬ 
trative personnel and senior management staff. 
NCCABC receives funding from the Department of 
Justice Canada and the B.C. Ministry of Public Safety 
and Solicitor General to provide support to Aboriginal 
people in conflict with the law, to ensure they receive 
fair and culturally-sensitive treatment. Services 
include information, counselling (but not legal 
advice), liaison and referral services. 
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Jordin Tootoo 
brings new life 
to the NHL, 

by John Copley 

He was bom in Churchill, Manitoba on Febmary 2, 
1983. He grew up in Ranklin Inlet, N.W.T. - renamed 
Nunavut, “Our Land” on April 1, 1999. During the 
1998-99 hockey season he played with the 
Opaskwayak Cree Nation’s OCN Blizzard, in 
Manitoba’s junior league. The next year the feisty 
right winger was playing with the Brandon Wheat 
Kings and in the 2001 NHL entry draft he was chosen 
in the fourth round, 98th overall, sixth pick of the 
Nashville Predators. On Thursday, October 9,2003 he 
stepped onto the ice and played his first shift in the 
National Hockey League. He is Jordin Tootoo, the 
first Inuit player to ever lace up a pair of skates and 
play a game of hockey in the NHL. 

Just two days before his debut, which turned out to 
be a night of excitement, hard-hits and immediate fan 
endorsement, Nunavut Premier Paul Okalik unveiled 
a poster of Tootoo, one of several the government has 
commissioned to promote role models and to encour¬ 
age Nunavut youth to set goals and then work to meet 
them. Other posters in the role model collection 
include that of well-known broadcaster Madeleine 
Allakariallak, electronic technologist George Metuq, 
and several Inuit Assistant Deputy Ministers. 

“Jordin is a positive role model for Nunavut," said 
Premier Okalik, surrounded by school board and gov¬ 
ernment officials, relatives, friends and others gath¬ 
ered to celebrate the moment at the Inuksuk High 
School in Iqaluit. "His skills, commitment and char¬ 
acter give us confidence in ourselves and provide us 
with strength to deal with life's challenges.” 

Upon presenting the new poster. Premier Okalik 
told the gathering that the piece of artwork “captures 
the inspiration that Jordin creates on ice and moves it 
beyond the hockey rink to all parts of Nunavut so that 
we can all benefit from his example.” 

The poster will join others that are currently being 


displayed in school gymnasiums, gov 
istration offices, town olfices and health offi 
throughout the territory. , 

Jordin Tootoo is a confident, outgoing, intelligent, 
well spoken and talented 20 year old who says he 
never does anything halfway. Two days before he 
played his first NHL game he told media gathered at 
the team’s practice that it was time for him to prove to 
everyone that he could play in the NHL. 

“I think it's time that I proved to everyone why all 
this hype’s been going on about me," Tootoo said. “I 
just want to play hockey now and prove to people why 
everyone’s so excited about me.” 

In his first game, he did just that. With his Dad 
Barney and his mother Rose, sitting in the rink along¬ 
side scores of other relatives, friends and well-wishers 
who’d flown in from Nunavut for the game, Jordin 
shone. He skated hard, he laid on the body and his ice 
time equaled that of a veteran. The fans love him, just 
as they did when he played for Canada at the World 
Junior Championships in Halifax. They gave his intro¬ 
duction the loudest ovation and they were chanting his 
name before the end of the second period. He was 
scoreless but he contributed big time and the 
Predators won the game. 

“I think this is the perfect time for me to step into 
the NHL,” responded Tootoo, five-foot-nine and 195 
pounds, when asked whether or not he was ready to 
play in the bigs this year. “I have to prove to a lot of 
people that you don’t have to be six foot five to play 
in the NHL.” 

Jordin is the second Tootoo to have a serious inter¬ 
est in the game of hockey. His older brother, Terrance, 
22, also played the game, but tragedy struck the fam¬ 
ily in August 2002 when the troubled young man com¬ 
mitted suicide shortly after being charged with 
impaired driving. 

Jordin Tootoo is without question the biggest sports 
star in Nunavut and the first to ever make it to the 
hockey’s most prestigious league. He’s already over¬ 
come more obstacles than the average player at his 
age but that doesn’t surprise anyone back home. 

“He has tremendous ability; he encourages us and 
sparks our desire to create ambitions, to set and 
achieve goals. He has this tremendous ability to proj¬ 
ect his energy and encourages family and 
Numavummiut to make our dreams become reality,” 
his cousin, Iqaluit Centre MLA, Hunter Tootoo, said 



any kitchen table,” remarked Ranklin Inlet mayor, 
Lome Kusugak, just days after Tootoo was signed to 
a three year contract by the Predators. “The commu¬ 
nity is excited. We’re anxious to know if he can make 
the NHL.” 

He’s proven that he can play in the NHL and as long 
as he maintains his enthusiasm, that won’t change. 
He’s a rough and tumble player who knows no fear 
and the fans love him for it. But he’s also a talented 
player with puck handling finesse and speed to spare. 

Predators coach, Barry Trotz, said he’s impressed 
with what he’s seen. Tootoo was among the team’s 
leading scorers in exhibition play - two goals in the 
last two games. He led in penalty minutes too, with 
25. During his final season with the Wheat Kings last 
year, Jordin accounted for 35 goals, 39 assists and 216 
penalty minutes - all in just 51 games. 

“If he didn’t play a single game in the NHL, we’d 
be just as proud as though he’d played all 82,” offered 
Mayor Kusugak. “He’s already succeeded in our 

“I’m ready,” announced Jordin Tootoo before step¬ 
ping on the ice for his first NHL game. “This is a great 
place to play hockey. The fans are starting to get into 
it and no better place for me to start off than to come 
to a young team and excite the fans; the more they get 
into it, the better I love the game.” 
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Great day for Metis rights, 
says Metis Leader 


has a right to harvest as they had done historically. 
“The highest court of this land has finally done 

“BliTfOT now''GlfteiTys MMis^people can still be 
charged for breaking Alberta’s hunting regulations, 
but he believes it is only a matter of time before the 

theToor for a lot more than hunting 
rights,’; he says. ‘‘Rrr example; healUt, education and 
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important for us to work together with all the parties 
involved here to examine the ramifications of that 
beyond that narrow fact situation.” 

“This is a great day for Mdtis Rights in British 
Columbia”, said Mftis Provincial Council of British 
Columbia President Harley Desjarlais. "The Supreme 
Court of Canada has confirmed that the Mdtis com¬ 
munity has an Aboriginal right to harvest. The chal¬ 
lenge before us now is to reach understandings with 
the British Columbia government that respects the 
reality confirmed by Canada's highest court.” 


ingness to talk to the Mdtis 
people. Mdtis people 
account for over 25 per¬ 
cent of all Aboriginal peo¬ 
ple in British Columbia. 
According to the 2001 
Census, there are 44,265 
Mdtis people living in this 
province. 
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hurt and killed by injuries. 

Risk Watch focuses on eight injury topics that represent 
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ics, science lab, stage library/resource centre, gymna¬ 
sium, cultural classroom, weight room, student com¬ 
mon area, and outside storage building. An investment 
of $14 million was made in the building of the 4,359- 




losses it suffered as a result of the 1908 surrender. The 
First Nation may use the settlement proceeds to pur¬ 
chase land on a willing-seller/willing buyer basis and 
request that up to 5,000 acres be set apart as reserve, 
subject to the settlement agreement and Canada’s 
Additions-to-Reserves Policy. 

Thunderchild First Nation is located about 85 kilo¬ 
metres northwest of North Battleford. The First 
Nation has about 2,000 registered members, with 
roughly half living off the reserve. 
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Celebrate Sobriety 


National Addictions Awareness 
Week celebrates 16th year 


National Addictions Awareness Week (NAAW) is 
important annual event that can be enjoyed by 
Canadians, regardless of race, religion or political belie 
It’s a week that has been designed to broach what for n ' 
Canadians is an ongoing problem, substance abuse -1 
alcohol, drugs, solvents and/or other mind-numbing I 
nesses. Addictions awareness programs have existe 
Canada since 1981, Sponsored and administered by thf 
Albert. Alberta-based. Nechi Training Institute and i 
many national partners. NAAW. which began its first 
national campaign in 1987. depends on support and 
participation for its success, and that's something it 
gets plenty of. 

Last year more than 600.000 Canadians partici¬ 
pated in the National Addictions Awareness 
Week campaign, involvement that assures the 
success of the events on-going theme. Join the 

“This unity,” says NAAW spokespersons, 
“exemplifies the work that is bi ing accomplished 
by Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal people to fight 
addictions in their communities.” 

Until last year the annual event, which is held 
during the third week of November,, was. always 
kicked oft in the Edmonton area, but growing partici¬ 
pation across the country has put an end to that. As more 
and more Canadians get involved in the annual event, more 
cities want to be included in the campaign’s initial launch. 
This year the NAAW kick-off event will take place on 
November 16 at Lennox Island, located on Prince Edward 

A traditional Mi'q Ma’k Sunrise Ceremony will openthis 
year’s national event, followed by a pancake breakfast, a 
memorial mass and words by both Chief Darlene Bernard 
and Nechi CEO, Richard Jenkins, who will travel east to 
attend the event. 

“The NAAW team,” say organizers, “continues 
with our national partners tc ' ' 


and awareness in addictions and healthy living choices. 
This year our focus is on process addictions and creating 
safe and violence-free physical and social c 




children. It is important to deli' 
nation to get people thinking i' 
health of our children.” 

As the campaign continues to grow, the NAAW team 
continues to be busy. Working with the National 
positive changes Partnership Coordinating Committee (NPCC) to better 
serve the nation’s specific population groups, the NAAW 
campaign has selected five strategically chosen groups 
according to the population they serve. These include: 
Main Stream Population: Canadian Centre on Substance 
Abuse; Inuit Population; Inuit Tapiriit Kanatami; Metis 
Population: Metis National Council; Urban Off Reserve 
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In tribute to those who are 
seeking healthy lifestyles free 
of substance abuse. 
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Population: National Association of Friendship Centres; 
and On Reserve Population: National Native Addictions 
Partnership Foundation. 

“British Columbia and Ontario,” laud NAAW organizers, 
“have something to be especially proud of.” For several 
years now they have been the NAAW campaign’s annual 
leaders with more participation levels than other provinces 

‘Saskatchewan and Alberta are not far behind, but look 
lo's catching up, YES the Northwest Territories!” empha- 
es NAAW, who are encouraging Canadians “to jump on 
wagon in 2003 and help us make a difference.” 
National Addictions Awareness Week (NAAW) was con- 
developed by the Nechi Training, Research & 
Health Promotions Institute (Nechi) to promote activities at 
the national level. Initially this was an ad-hoc process put 
1 place to coordinate the campaign out of Edmonton. 
Because there was no formal ongoing process, this 
ultimately Umited the campaign to certain regions of 
the country and the campaign was not given the 
national recognition it deserved. In October of 
1987, Jake Epp, Minister of Health and Welfare 
Canada proclaimed the third week of November 
of each year as Drug Awareness Week or NAAW. 

The purpose of NAAW is to provide informa¬ 
tion and materials and to promote activities in 
both of the official languages (English and 
French) that will serve to raise awareness of 
addictions which affect people across Canada. 

The "Keep the Circle Strong" theme was adopt¬ 
ed in 1988 in the small Northwest Territories com¬ 
munity of Coppermine. They used the slogan to pro¬ 
mote the annual event for several years before it 
became the on-going theme. 

“The slogan is delivered in a message that includes a cir¬ 
cle of individuals, families, communities and nations who 
have chosen a healthy lifestyle free from addictions. In 
addition, the theme exemplifies the constant forward 
of the circle of life for all people and all nations, | 
encouraging balance and harmony,’’ ' 

The NAAW objective is to provide information and pro¬ 
mote a variety of activities that will serve to generate 
awareness on addictions issues that affect people across the 
country. The annual campaign has become an avenue for 
effectively mobilizing communities tn working together 
towards a common goal, and acts as a'tool that strengthens 
the NAAW paitnership of First Nations, Inuit, Metis, and 
Non-Aboriginal professionals working in the area of addic- 

The Join the Circle Walk ceremony begins at City Halls, 
Native Friendships Centres and other locations across 
Canada on the third Monday of November. Guest speakers 
and entertainment accompany almost every celebration. 

To learn more about how you can participate in NAAW 
2003, or to learn where events are taking place in your 
region of the country, contact NAAW organizers by calling 
(780) 459-1884 or check out the NAAW website at 


We salute the important contribution that 
Nechi programs and services have made in 
reducing addictions across the country. 
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We salute the valuable services provided by Nechi. 
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Keeping the 
circle strong 


by Peter Cole 


: life of Native people, consensual 


tracts us from the process, the reality of being 
human in a society which devalues individual 
integrity. 

There are no legends, no old stories, myths 
from my people, the Coast Salish, that talk about 
widespread reliance on artificial ways of coping 
with life. You have the sweat, fasting, dancing, 
exposure to the elements, the immense power of 
reality, people working together. 
Native people knew about fermented fruit, about 
grain rusts and mushrooms and peyote and herbs 
and poisons. They were there, part of nature, 
part of everything. So, why wasn’t there whole- 


The circle is important 
The circle 

co-operation, mutual support. Trust. It means 
equally distributing power and resources. A circle can 
expand infinitely in an outward direction as well as 
concentrically, allowing people to act within the abuse, the 
meaning and context of one another. There is a natu- Because Native people had sovereignty. We 
ral tendency for strong spiritual, emotional, and phys- mainstream not marginalized like 

ical bonds to be created and maintained in a circular ^ today. Because the first peoples of this 
structure. When you let alcohol become your confi- country did not have the concept of the ‘high’ as 
dante, your counsellor, your lover, your major point of Being something separate from themselves, 
contact with the world, you weaken the circle. It will something to be exploited, something in which 
break at that point and the affected individual will Bide, somewhere to go to deny that there were 
become emotionally, physically, and spiritually trau- problems in the world that had to be dealt with, 
matized. There were problems. There were ways of run- 

Wlien a bottle is passed around the circle, the ''“'8 individual and the individual was part of 
integrity of the individual is destroyed. The desire to *Be community. There was no conceptual dis¬ 
cope is gone. The desire to face unenhanced reality ‘“cinS of the self from society, no differentia- 
disappears. The circle becomes a series of unconnect- Bon of problems into those concerning just one 
ed dots. People stop caring about their community, 

about themselves. They become the experience, the tUo,, 

disease of alcoholism. Alcohol becomes the only con¬ 
nection. A bidirectional arrow going nowhere. 

Everyone’s heard it — that alcoholism is a disease, 
that it creates mutual dependencies, that healing is a 
process requiring intervention. We all know alco¬ 
holics, substance abusers. Many ‘ ^ 


shared their lives with one another. They 
rejoiced and suffered together. 

Today you have huge numbers of Aboriginal 
people who have no sense of purpose, no sense of 
place. Urban and rural derehcts. People isolated from 
one another, from their own inner wholeness. People 
Iioucs suusuuice auuscis ivioii u. uiuc. ui oiv Bave forgotten their culture, their history, their 

empowered individuals who have disenfranchised language, ^y? ®“ause tradition has been lost, 
themselves, given their vote, their freedom to any- ^^Boyed. Replaced by values from a foreign culture, 
thing that will enhance reality. Like booze, cocaine, ^ese values have been created by institutions such as 
hasWsh. pharmaceuticals, coffee, tobacco, television, 'Burches, schools, bureaucracies - places of confine- 
endorphens. any kind of stimulant, so long as it dis- 



We as Native people do not 
as human beings. We have only legislated rights 
which allow us to function within the institutions of a 
bureaucratic society. We need to be self-determining. 
We need what cannot be given to us, because no-one 
can give us what is rightfully ours. 


nt and behavioural modification. 


Cm me. am fcOme. 

Stofi. ecfcle a^ McdetoMee dime. 


A 


2302 - 8 St., Nisku, AB 
Ph: (780) 955-6700 
Fax; (780) 955-6726 


Akita Drilling Ltd. 


Saluting the 
Nechi Programs 


WARDEASE CONSORTIUM 

WATER PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 


#1401 -9737 -112 St. 
Edmonton, AB T5K1L3 


John Ward 
(780) 488-6551 


Saluting National Addictions' 
Awareness Week 

from the 

Beausoleil Family 
Health Centre 

Christian Island, Ontario 

NNADAP - Marlene Sandy 

Ph: (705) 247-2012 


PEIGAN RESERVE 
BOX 137, BROCKET, ALBERTA 
TOK OHO 

PHONE; (780) 965-3919 
OR (780) 965-3818 

Thanks Nechi for your services. 


CANNERY ROW BINGO 


5239 53rd AVENUE, RED DEER 

(403) 347-2833 

EVENINGS - Precall 5:30 
AFTERNOONS - Prccall 12:15 
LATENIGHT - FRIDAY & SATURDAY - 10:00 P.M, 
CLOSED ALL DAY TUESDAYS 
2 POWER BALLS / 3 PROGRESSIVE POTS 
COMPLETE NO-SMOKING AREA, FREE PARKING, 
SENIORS DISCOUNT DAILY, WHEELCHAIR 
ACCESSIBLE 

SATELLITE GAME - EVERY EVENT!! 

1/2 TIME SALES - 1:30 A.M. & 7:30 P.M. 


Alcohol and drugs harm our spirits, 
choose a healthy lifestyle, 

Lotus Interiors Ltd. 

COMMERCIAL, CONTRACTING, 

& CONSTRUCTION 

10981 - 131 Street, Edmonton, Alberta 
Ph: (780) 452-9655 ~ Fax: (780) 452-3695 
Cell: (780) 990-4226 


SIKSIKA 

NATION 

Keep up the good work Nechi! 

NNADAP Worker 

Thurman Littlelight 

Ph: 403-734-3844 

Fx: 403-737-2370 


Whitcfish Lake 
Health Centre 


General Delivery 
Atikameg, AB TOG OCO 


fPh: (780) 767-3941 ] 

Fax: (780) 767-3900 


We salute Nechi programs and services 
From the office of 




^ BIGSTONE 
HEALTH 
CENTRE 


National Native Alcohol 
Drug Abuse Program 

Box 840 

Wabasca, AB TOG 2K0 

(780) 891-3777 

Fax: (780) 891-2015 
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The Healing Journey 


The Questions of Sobriety 


by Daniel Beatty Pawis 
is like the “F” word time the percent- 


For the longest time sobriety 
in my vocabulary. It was something you just didn’t 
talk about, or even mention if you considered yourself 
“cool”. To party or not to party was the question 
(excuse me Mr. Shakespeare). 

Back in my school days if you didn’t partake in the 
usual weekend bash, then you were most likely stuck 
at home studying Shakespeare... which I found very 
boring. So anyways, this article is dedicated to our 
youth, because today they have to face a whole mess 
of new age pressures. I don’t know if Shakespeare is 
still in the picture but 1 don’t doubt it. 

Our children have so much potential but they some¬ 
times don’t know it. The reason they don’t know it is 
because often we don’t take the time to tell them the 
important information. Just a few words of encour¬ 
agement can put the biggest, happiest smile on a 
youngster’s face... just try it sometime. 

When we don’t offer our kids encouragement, we as well. Just take 
suffer a serious collapse of our parenting skills. I cer- a good look 
tainly haven’t been the best father figure, but I’ve seen around, what do 
love in children’s eyes whenever I’ve shown them you see? Natives 
even a touch of encouragement and love; it’s one of pushing shop- 
the best ways to bring a ray of sunshine when you ping carts, kids 
least expect it. barely into Junior High School forming their own 

I mentioned the unremarkable mistakes we tend to street gangs, 
make when our parenting skills collapse, and there are I was a good student in school, I always got good 
quite a few reasons for this. Consider Alcoholism, marks until I discovered a few things like alcohol. 
Drug and Sexual Abuse, Domestic Violence, and drugs, and the fact that I was adopted. The betrayal I 
School Dropouts. These are all major problems in our experienced quickly turned into bitterness and pain. 
Aboriginal communities today, and while it’s not just Of course to ease the pain I turned to alcohol and 
a First Nation problem, we’d better work a little hard- drugs, and to take care of the bitterness I resorted to 
er at the contributing factors or else in a few years fighting. 1 lost faith in the abilities 1 was beginning to 

nurture, and I soon start- 





NATIONAL METIS YOUTH ROLE MODEL PROGRAM 



a get off 
people, mostly myself. 

Life continued, and I 
became an advanced stu¬ 
dent in the skilled arts of 
alcoholism and self¬ 
abuse. It cost me nearly 
17 years of my life in 
prison and I had pretty 
well lost all of my esteem 
until I discovered my 
Spirituality. I consider 
myself lucky to be alive 
and well with no injuries 
because it’s a common 
thing to wind up at the 
hospital carrying a 7 or 8 
inch steel blade sticking 
out of your back. 

olonger as young 


like 


d like tc 


Do You Know A 


Metis Youth 


Who Is Outstanding? 


rase a lot of the 
istakes that cost me and 
many others pain and 


misery. All 
work hard at changing 
and do my best to be a 
good father and husband. 

I’ve been to a lot of 
Treatment Centres and I 


have learned lots there. One of the things I learned is 
that you really have to want to change your life around 
before change actually happens. Another thing I 
learned is that there are a lot of caring and dedicated 
people who are there to help you. For the first few 
times I went to rehab, I figured I was there to teach 
eveiyone else! 

A lot of people can actually learn to live happily 
without the use of alcohol, pills, crack cocaine, or met 
amphetamines... if that’s your fuel, man, it sucks to be 
you. But 1 shouldn’t boast because I’ve been there and 
done that as much or more as the nexf junkie. liUriVig 
the years I’ve walked this journey, I have made some 
really terrible choices. There are two operative words 
1 try to use in my vocabulary today... one is 
CHOICE... and the other one is DECISION. Both of 
these words are related... . 

I have made some pretty bad choices. I’ve used 
women. I’ve been used by women to the point where 
it became totally unbearable. I won’t get into the 
details of mentioning any names because even though 
I tend to be very vindictive, it turns out that I am the 
person who’s responsible for making a relationship 
successful. When it becomes unbearable, I have a part 
in it somehow too. 

Most of the time, alcohol and drugs have a lot to do 
with it. One of the better things Edmonton had going 
for it was the number of solrer clubs, but now the 
Keep It Simple Club is on the verge of shutting down. 
The Rising Sun has closed its doors, and the Alano 
Club is beginning to get boring. Don’t take it person¬ 
al folks but the last time I was there I counted about 
14 people. 

So maybe our Mayor, and our Premier can put their 
heads together and show the people in recovery that 
they actually can agree on something. And if the Chief 
of Police gets voted in as the next Mayor, chances are 
he’ll do something about it because if one person 
knows the Edmonton Remand is just too damn full. 




All My Relations. 





HORSE LAKE FIRST NATION 


COMMUNTITY BASED SERVICES 


From the Chief, Council & staff 
We salute oil those individuals and communities who ore 
working to achieve and maintain healthy, sober lifestyles. 


THE HELLIVESS CENTRE 
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Watching for ways to end ] 
self-destructive behavior 5 


by Malcolm McColl 

Steve Hurley runs Blue Lobster Consulting, a com¬ 
pany that specializes in workshops on bully preven¬ 
tion, drug and alcohol abuse prevention, self-esteem, 
and self-defense. Hurley was a professional wrestler 
for 15 years and for the past eight years, he has deliv¬ 
ered specialized workshops from the Queen 
Charlottes to the Maritimes. 

”1 wrestled across Canada and internationally, 
including the U.S.A. and some time in Asia," said 
Hurley who turned pro after wrestling as an amateur 
through junior high and high school. "1 turned pro at 
age 17 in Calgary. It took me around the world," he 
added. The touring started slower than jet speed, mind 
you. "I broke in with Tony Candello in Winnipeg. I 
recall a 54-hour bus ride all the way to Thompson, 
Manitoba, and Oxford House." 

Hurley has been staging shows in First Nation com¬ 
munities since 1987. He began the workshops eight 
years ago. "At first 1 worked within a full production 
wrestling show, including p.a., lights, and the ring,” he 
explained. The workshops were extras that he added. 
Hurley decided wrestling was a world apart from the 
messages he delivered on bully prevention, on drug 
and alcohol or other substance abuses and in 2002, the 
time had come to make the workshops his profession¬ 
al priority. 

Hurley comes to a community and works with any¬ 
where from ten to 70 youth. "1 worked in northern 
B.C. this summer," he said. “We did self-esteem, and 
confidence building in a number communities. I work 
a lot with hockey players. I offer extra curricular 
physical education training as well as bully preven¬ 
tion. The main purpose in my life is to stop self- 
destructing kids." He has heard gratitude from com¬ 
munities where kids eliminate cigarettes, alcohol, and 
solvents from their activities. 

Hurley draws on personal experience to communi¬ 
cate the changes required in lifestyle. "I had a drug 
and alcohol recovery of my own,” noted Hurley, “and 
I was bullied in my youth." At the same time, "all 
aspects of the workshops are important,” he added. “T 
offer a Healthy Living workshop, I have a Safe 
Summer Survival workshop and I teach another work¬ 
shop called Negative Effects of Playground 
Wrestling." 

It comes down to respecting yourself and then 
respecting others. "My philosophy is that two people 
bring a child into the world but a community does the 
raising. In bully prevention, for example, I teach the 
signs and symptoms of bullying, parent watch, and 
guidelines for controlling the behavior. I teach why 
bullies target certain kids." He leaves the communi¬ 
ty with the skills to develop an anti-bully campaign. 
(See display ad on this page.) 

Ron A. Mitchell works with youth in the 
Wetsu'wetin community of Moricetown, B.C. This 
summer he ran a junket of Moricetown kids to 
Vancouver for a Reality Walk in the Downtown 
Eastside. "We took nine youth ages 11 to 18 for a tour 
of the DES of Vancouver," said Mitchell. "We made 
a couple of stops on the way. We stopped in Prince 
George at the Native Friendship Centre. They pre¬ 
sented their youth programs. The centre has a lot of 
different departments, dealing with everything from 
street kids to addiction counseling." 

In the evening they drove to Williams Lake and 
were received at the Nenquanni Treatment Centre. 


Vancouver Indian Friendship Centre 
who organized a dirmer for the road- 
weary group. "I was amazed at the 
kids," said Mitchell. "They were beat 
from traveling and meeting so much. 

Yet they all listened closely to the dis¬ 
cussions and the ideas that Jason pre¬ 
sented to the group. It was interesting 
for everyone, especially a couple of 
kids who had never been to a city 

Reality came the next morning on 
the tour conducted by Maurice Bates, 
former Native Liaison Officer with 
the Vancouver City Police. "First he 
gave a background of what to 
expect," said Mitchell. "He cautioned 
the kids to keep their distance and 
silence, to stay away from personal 
contacts, and to make no connections 
with street people. He warned about 
'recruiters' who target youth for 
exploitation. He warned about dis¬ 
carded needles and he gave the kids a 
picture of what they might see on the 

Mitchell said that the Reality Walk exposed them to 
people suffering all kinds of drug-addled conditions. 
They witnessed cocaine psychosis, "people digging at 
concrete poles, pathetic^ly engrossed so they never 
noticed the kids.” The kids also saw tiny colour- 
coded plastic packets that are discarded after the con¬ 
tents are consumed. They saw a couple of homemade 
beds, young and old addicts, and since the exercise of 
drug addiction in the DES is literally shameless, 
"Maurice, who has been doing this tour for years, 
maneuvered the kids to witness a person shooting up 

It was a useful exercise, said Mitchell for the 
Moricetown group walked away with a keen appreci¬ 
ation for their quality of life in the great northwest. 
One of the group expressed unexpected empathy. 



"These are our people," noting the high concenhation 
of First Nation people languishing in the DES. The 
group spent the evening digesting the day. 

The next morning the Moricetown group met two 
street kids at the Youth Action Centre of VIFC. "They 
shared what street life was like and talked about how 
they ended up there, drug running, prostitution, get¬ 
ting low in life.” Explained Mitchell, “One of the 
youth was a 23 year old with a 7-year-old motherless 
son. The mother died on drugs." 

Elders offered other discussions regarding the 
importance of culture and language to maintaining a 
person's identity. Neither Mitchell nor the VIFC 
would let the tour end on anything but a high note. 
They attended a Wednesday night drumming and 
dancing event before heading back to Highway 16 
West. 


FIRST NATIONS 

NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 

UNIVERSITY 

DENTAL THERAPY 

2^ 

Now accepting applications for 2-year Dental Therapy 
training course in Prince Albert, Saskatchewan 


For more information on 

ip 

this excellent career opportunity 
please call (306) 763-8800 

Application deadline is March 31,2004 



“CANADA’S SNOWMOBIU/ATl 
None DiimRY PARTS A ^ 

ACCtSSORItS SPKIAIISTS!” i 

350 -t PAGE CATALOGUE FOR S5.M f 
•REfUHOABtE WITH FIRST MAIL-IH ORDER. _ 

smsammemiumia! 

I.80OM5.2970 


FAST DAILY SHIPMENTS 


YOUTH WORKSHOPS 
im YOUR COMIWUIUITY 


• YOUTH BULLY PREVENTION 

• DRUG 8 ALCOHOL PREVENTION 

• NUTRITION 6 HEALTHY LIVING 

• NEGATIVE EFFECTS OF PLAYGROUND 

_WRESUING_ 

YOUTH 8 HOCKEY SELF-ESTEEM CAMPS 




SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
ANTI-VIOLENCE 
POLICY DEVELOPMENT 
Phone; 1-888-208-0590 
Direct: 403-589-6691 

Email: bluelobstefconsulting@hotmail.coi 


St. John Ambulance 
Peace Branch 

(780) 532-1012 
or 1-888-776-7076 


LEADERS IN FIRST AID & CPR TRAINING 
• WHMIS • TDG • HjS ALIVE 
• BC LEVEL #1 • FIRST AID KITS 

• VOLUNTEER FIRST AID COVERAGE 
. AND MUCH MORE 

* "MEMBER AGENCY - THE UNITED 
WAY OF GRANDE PRAIRIE & AREA" 
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Wellness centre programs are 
well received in Hobbema 


The Family Wellness Centre that administers com- needed to qualify for the position. 


munity health needs to the four First Nations commu¬ 
nities (Samson, Etmineskin, Montana, Louis Bull) at 
Hobbema, Alberta, is one of the many Aboriginal 
health centres across Canada to paitner 
with the federally administered. National 
Native Alcohol and Drug Addictions 
Program (NNADAP). As a consequence 
the Family Wellness Centre is also one of 
the partners in the National Native 
Addictions Partnership Foundation. The 
partnership, a working alliance between 
Health Canada and the Foundation, was 
initiated to ensure that there was sufficient 
follow-up to the NNADAP Renewal 
Agreement. 

“The partnership,” explained the Family 
Wellness Centre’s NNADAP Program 
Manager, Theresa Bull, “combines the 
knowledge and experience of First Nations 
and Inuit Addictions workers with Health 
Canada's resources to jointly ensure that 
the NNADAP National Review 
Recommendations are implemented.” 

Bull, a member of the Ermineskin Band, 
took over as manager of the Centre’s 
NNADAP Program in August 2002. Before 
assuming the role, she spent several years working 
within the Tribal Council’s 
returned to school and earned 


school,” she chuckled, in a recen 
:w “I didn’t know if I could make it because!’( 
It for a long time, but it was quite enjoyable. 


RCMP’s street drugs in 
suicide prevention program offered by a group from 
Arizona and other such ventures strengthen the issues 
we address on a daily basis.” 

Included on that list of issues are topics that deal 
with such things as getting a grip on gambling and 
drug and alcohol addiction problems. Another is 
stressing the important role that culture, tradition and 
spirituality play in helping to deal with personal 



“Suicide awareness, grief recoveiy, parenting, Cree 
roles and responsibilities - every one of our programs 
is based on cultural awareness - identify¬ 
ing our roots, honouring our value system, 
understanding the ideals and the impor¬ 
tance of responsible parenting,” explained 
Bull. “The objectives of the NNADAP 

,_Program begin by offering a safe and sup- 

- portive environment in which participants 
can enhance their healing awareness. The 
next is to create an awareness of past and 
contemporary Issues that affect our well¬ 
being as individuals and as a community. 
We take an holistic approach to self-heal¬ 
ing by utilizing the many tools, including 
several respected community Elders, at 
our disposal. One of our key objectives is 
to teach people how to stay in the process 
of recovery once they have found their 


to Grant McEwan Community College and suc- 


llfeitfh 



•Ove 


1 $ Welcome ~ 

Phone (780) 424-8336 • Fax: (780) 426-1203 
write 10015 - 105A Ave., Edmonton, AB T5H 0M5 


The Family Wellness Centre also edu¬ 
cates program participants on the four 
main topics of well-being: physical, men¬ 
tal, emotional and spiritual peace. 

“Of course,” added Theresa Bull, “we 

_create an awareness among our participants about 

istration. She cessfully completed a course in mental health studies, an of the agencies, people, materials and other 
qualifications she In April 20021 began working at the Wellness Centre resources that are available to aid in their recovery 

_as a liaison person; four months later I was managing efforts.” 

the program.” The Family Wellness Centre is a beautifully 

And it’s a program that’s working. designed facility that boasts more than 1000 square 

“We’re making good progress,” assured Bull, who metres of floor space. The design, conceived from a 
said the community is very supportive of the Family pj^n that focused on functional requirements, is an 
Wellness Centre and quite involved in its numerous architectural complement to the buildings around it. 
undertakings. The centre offers a variety of self-help -phe centre’s interior includes a multipurpose room, 
initiatives and on-going programs and often involves cultural room (with fireplace), offices, boardroohi, 
itself in outside initiatives designed to bring better family room, resource centre, and group room, 
awareness and viable program ideas back home. phe National Native Addictions Partnership 

“Our information strategy is both community-based Foundation membership is made up of representatives 


Alberta 
Credit <•; 

Counsellors Ltd. 


and school-based,” explained Bull, “and as a result the ffom the Pacific, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
outside resources, programs and initiatives that we Ontario, NWT, Nunavut, Quebec, and Atlantic 
utilize play an important role in the outcome of our mgions. One youth, one Elder and one member of the 
community-based programs. Our scope is as wide as Youth Solvent Abuse Treatment Centers round out the 
the problems we face, and our involvement with the group. 

For more information about the Hobbema Family 
Wellness Centre call (780) 585-2219 or fax (780) 585- 


DROWNING IN DEBT? 
WE CAN HELP... 


ALTERNATIVE TO BANKRUPTCY 
CONSOLIDATE YOUR PAYMENTS 
STOP CREDITOR CALLS - 
FREE CONSULTATION 
KNOW YOUR OPTIONS 


(780) 488-3328 

Fax: (780) 453-3328 


U N I VERiSAL® 
COMPRESSION 


5325 - 93 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta T6E 5R4 


ctusci'iM- Ui’t ieov4 
{.OA^Xte 

Foothills Centre (Detox) 


i; Call (403) 553-4466 Fax (403) 553-4819 

ll Please stay in control of your lifel 


2665. 


’ Season Runs May 1 st - October 1 st 


For Information or Rental Inquiries 
Call James at: 


306.837.2133 In Season • 306.837.4588 on season 
Fax: 306.837.4626 

P.O. Box 279, Loon Lake, SK SOM 1L0 


780-433-8484 Onice 
780-433-8656 Fax 
888-661-3610 Toll Frt 
il.slayko^iin 

\vnetdter(S'iini>er.salcompre,s 


Join the circle to a healthy, sober lifestyle. 
We salute Nechi. 


Hobbema Indian 
Health Services 


Theresa Bull 

Program Manager 


P.O. Box 570, Hobbema, AB TOC INO 


Ph: (780) 585-2219 

Fx: (780) 585-2665 

Toll Free: 1-800-822-4417 


Our Creator gave us the greatest gift, Life! 
Let’s not abuse it with alcohol and drugs. 


SI 


Bigstone Apple Drugs 


28 BCN Road, Box 507 
Wabasca, AB TOG 2KO 
Phone (780) 891-2750 
Fax (780) 891-2755 


Your Natural Choice. 


J 
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Poundmaker’s Lodge Treatment 
Centres marks 30 years of healing 


Legendary Cree Chief Poundmaker (1882 - 1886) 
was one of the first of his people to foresee the 
desttuctive social forces that would do such damage 
to Aboriginal people. A great statesman known for his 
wisdom and com- 


wamed against apa¬ 
thy in the face what 
was to become a 
national tragedy. 

“It would be so 
much easier to just 
fold our hands and 
not make this fight 

man, can do noth¬ 
ing. I grow afraid 
only when I see 
people thinking and 
acting like this. We 
all know the story 
about the man who 
sat beside the trail 
too long. . . It grew 
over and he could 
never find his way 
again. We can 
never forget what 
has happened, we 
cannot go back nor 

the trail.” 

It was that same 
spirit that in 1973 
inspired a dedicated 
group of people to 
establish 
Poundmaker’s 
. Lodge, an addictions treatment centre based on the 
principles of the medicine wheel. The program’s goal 
is help people struggling with addictions restore bal¬ 
ance to all four components of their lives; mental, 
physical, emotional and spiritual. 


in 1984 a brand-new 54-bed facility 



facilil 
in St. Albert, an 


and an outreach 
office in downtown 
Edmonton. In 2000 
the name was offi¬ 
cially changed to 
Poundmaker’s 
Lodge Treatment 
Centres to reflect 
this. PLTC has 
gained an interna¬ 
tional reputation 
for innovative pro¬ 
gramming geared 
to helping 

Indigenous people 
overcome the 
affects of addic- 

around the globe 
have studied the 

methods and 
applied them to 
programs in their 
own countries. 

While Aboriginal 
traditions, culture 
and spirituality 
form the basis of 
all programming, 
the principles are 
universal. Clients 
are welcomed from 
all cultures, traditions and faiths. This year marks 
PLTC’s 30th anniversary. Over the years thousands of 
people have been helped along the path healing. 

For more information call Poundmaker’s toll free at 
.poundmaker.org 


WHOLESALE MEATi\ 

and GROCERIES 

Specializing in 
Supplying Hotels, 
Restaurants, Institutions 
& Industrial Camps 


R.R. 1, CALAHOO, AB (780) 458-2136 

Vj=ax: (780) 458-2146 1-800-567-8371 




Alcohol and dmg abuse are community concerns. 
We salute the efforts of those seeking a lifestyle 
free of substance abuse, from 

Safety Services 

PROVIDING DRUG AND ALCOHOL 
TESTING AS WELL AS EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS TO INDUSTRY AND 
COMMUNITIES 

1-877-784-3784 

Leduc. AB • Brooks. AB 
Red Deer, AB • Grande Prairie. AB 
Calgary. AB • Inuvik, NT 


dI^ 



Mark Amy Center 
for Healing Addictions***' 

Drug & Alcohol Abuse Counselling Services Avail 

To register or for i 
phone: (780) 334-2398 or fax; (780) 334-2352 
P.O. Box 5748, Fort McMurray, Alberta T9H 4V9 
Email; matcigitelusplanet.net 
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JET FLUSHING LTD. 

Sewer & Drain Cleaning Specialist 

• Flushing 01 Manholes & Catch Basins 

• Residential / Commercial / Apartments 

• Restaurant & Drain Line Maintenance 


The Lakeland 
Centre for FASD 


nrormation Clearinghouse 


Fetal Alcohol Spectrum Oisurd 


The Lakeland Centre for Fetal Alcohol Spectrum Disorder 
P.O. Box 479. Cold Lake. AB T9M IPl 

Ph; 780-594-9905 • Fax: 780-594-9907 
Toll Free: 1-877-594-5454 


You never know 
when you'll need 
immediate health 
advice or 
information. 
Thatis why Health 
Link Alberta is 
available to rural 
Albertans 
24 hours-a-day, 
7 days-a-week. 

Call toll-free 
1-866-408-LINK 
(5465). 


VM 


Where 

HEALING 

BEGINS... 


A s Canada's oldest Aboriginal 

addictions treatment centre, we've 
helped thousands of people begin their 
healing journey with programs that 
show them how to restore balance to 
the physical, mental, emotional and 
spirimal aspets of their being. It is our 
belief that addictions eat away at these 
four dimensions creating imbalances 
and the only way to recovery is a holis¬ 
tic approach which encompasses all 
four of these components in a gentle, 
compassionate, and inquiring way. To 
find out more about our 42-day adult 
program, 90-day 
adolescent program ^ 
or any of our other g/ 

programs, call us at -*1 

1-866-458-1884 

or visit our website at 

www.poundmake 
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Dealing with the 
realities of 
addictions 


by Dan Reist 


ing problem of addiction, we must 
begin to rebuild psychosocial inte¬ 
gration. Our strategies must become 
more holistic. We will need to look 
beyond the individual to consider 
the social community. Preventing 
addictions will require more than 
education programs that tell young 
people about how bad drugs are. It 
will require more than providing 
adolescents with skills on how to 
say, “No!” Preventing addiction 
More and requires us to nurture healthy com- 
— ‘ where responsible sub- 

' modelled and where 


Problem substance use affects all societies. 

Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal alike. The economic, 
social, and health costs are enormous. More and 
more, the effectiveness of current responses is being 

GrII^nts‘’“oI.nrthriri^^^^ individuals are valu^^d, in turn, 

effective ways to deal with problem substance use. value therr roles withm the commu 
Human beings have inpsted plant substances for 
their psychoactive properties throughout recorded his¬ 
tory. As long as people have used these substances, 
le potential for problem use has been recognized. 


Treatment for addictions must be 
more than detoxing people from 
harmful substances. Treatment must 
“TrS’STd^^^^^^^ focus on rebuUding the whole per- 

control mechanisms to limit the potential for harm. """ 

Hallucinogens, like peyote used by some 
American peoples, have often been absorbed i 
realm of the sacred and their use controlled by ritual. 

Other substances, like alcohol in Ancient Near Eastern 
eultures, had socially approved restrictions related 
time and amount. 

Bruce Alexander, of Simon Fraser University, 
claims that addiction has changed “from being a nui¬ 
sance in the ancient world to a steadily growing men- 
aee.” He argues that Western societies “mass-pro¬ 
duce” addictions because they suppress cultural tradi¬ 
tions that contribute to “psychosocial integration.” 

Clan loyalties, village responsibilities, family obliga- 


m within networks that contribute 
;o what Alexander calls psychoso- 
to the integration. Treatment must 

help people establish social roles, 
commit to a system of rights and 
responsibilities, and take an active 
place in community. 

Our world has changed. We can¬ 
not simply go back to the way it 
was. We can, however, shape the 
process of change. 

In order to promote healthy com¬ 
ew models of integration 
e developed. Addictions 



. .. — .. —e- , ^ ^ ecoy/ out of discussions of community values and 

and religious values all distort the laws of sup- cannot be addressed successfully by a smgle sector of norms. To some extent this is recognized in the 
ply and demand that drive our free market economy society. The police cannot solve the problem. Neither 


e therefore suppressed. The result, he argues, i 
growing addiction that is becoming “the general con 
dition in western society.” 


If Alexander is correct, in order to address the grow- t**®* ih® v; 


n doctors, social workers, or counsellors. / 
these workers can contribute to the solution within ar 
integrated approach. There is a growing a' 


‘Framework to Improve the Social Union for 
Canadians” signed by the Prime Minister and 
Canada’s Premiers, except the Premier of Quebec, in 
1999. While it is an agreement between federal. 


New Dawn Valley Centre Inc. 

#555 Fort San Road 
P.O. Box 400 
Fort Qu’Appelle, SK SOG 1S0 

Addictions Program - Drugs & Alcohol Gambling Problem 

phone (306) 332-5637 phone (306) 332-4277 

fax (306)332-4815 fax (306)332-1850 

Email: ndvc@sasktel.net 

Serving First Nations since 1978 


m RECOGNITiON OF NATiONAL ADDiCTiONS AWARENESS WEEK. 
WE SALUTE ALL THOSE SEEKiNG TOJOiN THE CIRCLE OF SOBRIETY. 


Chii Construction 
Services Ltd. 


service delivery systems must work provincial, and territorial governments, it reflects the 
together more effectively, interconnected nature of health, social, and economic 
The BC Ministry of factors in the well being of Canadians. This broad 
Health Services is devel- understanding of well-being can hopefully encourage 
opin^an inte^ated plan dialogue within the community at-large. 

Aboriginal communities, with their greater empha¬ 
sis on holistic and community-based approaches, have 
the potential to lead in this rebuilding of psychosocial 
integration. The issue of addiction can be addressed 
within the debates over self-government and the pro- 
prcvenuon uiiiiauvcs. vision of services to Aboriginal people. But dealing 
This kind of integration ^rith addictions is more than providing treatment cen- 
is needed but is insuffi- ^d prevention programs. It means building 
cient. A tmly integrated healthy communities in which individuals are con- 
response needs to involve nected and services are available that nurture the 
the social, political, and human spirit. 

faith leaders. Our Dan Reist is President of the Kaiser Foundation and 

responses to challenges je contacted at dreist@kaiserfoundation.ca 
like addiction need to 


Owned & 


by the 
NIHTAT 
GWICH’IN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Ph: (867) 777-3344 • Fax: (867) 777-3090 CORPORATION 
P.O. Box 2570, Inuvik, NT XOE OTO 


• SNOW REMOVAL • JANITORIAL SERVICES 
• GENERAL CONTRACTING • MAIL & 
CARTAGE SERVICES 


Alcohol & Drug Abuse are community concerns. 

We salute the efhrts of all those seeking a lifestyle free of substance abuse. 

Naskapi NNADAP Program and the 

Naskapi Nation of Kawawachikamach 


P.O. Box 5111 
Kawawachikamach 
Nouveau-Quebec 
G0G2Z0 



for mental health and 
addiction services. In 
several communities, 
police forces and educa¬ 
tors are cooperating on 


We salute all those individuals and communities in their efforts 
to achieve and maintain healthy lifestyles. 


Younger ■&H o 


tNCE SPECI4 


and Royal & SunAlliance ± 

Insurance Company of Canada 

“General Insurance Brnkers” 


10021 -101 Street, Peace River, Alberta 

Tel; (780) 624-2595 • Toll Free 1-800-363-8112 



SUNRisE 

NatIve AddicrioNs ServIces 

Services Provided: One to One Counselling 
• Women's Group • Women's Sharing Circle 

• 12 Step Meetings • Men's Group • Men's Sharing Circle 
Spousal Abuse • Youth & Family Counselling 

I • Traditional Pathways • Relapse Prevention • Films 

• Mixed Group • Addictions and HIV/AIDS • Fetal Alcohol 
Syndrome • Gambling Education and Awareness Program 

1231 - 34 AVENUE., N.E., CALGARY, ALBERTA T2E 6N4 
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Cultural awareness is important 
medicine says Gitxsan Healer 


cultural awMcness and traditional knowledge are we do is slowly making a difference and the people in 
both key ingredients to maintaining healthy minds and our communities are getting healthier in mind, spirit 
bodies, says Rhoda Wilson, a community health and body.” 
worker who extends her job skills well beyond the 
ordinary workday, 

“These elements are also important for those peo¬ 
ple, young and old, who are tiying to get their lives 
back in shape,” assured Wilson in a recent interview. 

“It is important to know who we are and why we 
are here. We all have a role to fill. To achieve and 
keep a healthy outlook on life, people must first 
be at peace with themselves. Everything begins 
at home, in the heart. I too have had many 
problems in life, but somehow I gathered the 
strength to overcome them; now I enjoy help¬ 
ing others to overcome their crisis. I’ve been 
on my journey for more than 12 years and I 
think I am helping to make a positive difference 



Rhoda Wilson is a member of the Hazelton, 

B.C.-based, Gitxsan First Nation. She works full 
time as the (NAADAP) Alcohol and Drug 
Counsellor at the Gitxsan Health Society. Wilson 
says the experience she brings to the job helps her to 
better understand the problems of others. 

“As far back as I can remember,” said Wilson, 

“alcohol has been a part of my life; mostly a bad part. 

It’s only during the past thirteen years that any good 
has come from my involvement with it; the good that 
comes from sharing with others and helping them to 

overcome their addictions. I didn’t know my grand- The Gitxsan Nation is an active, thriving and pro- _ ___ _^ ___ 

parents but my mother told me they’d both been gressive community that numbers around 10,000 Gitxsan Nation. It is a matrilineal system with m 

involved with alcohol and suffered from substance strong, though only about 70 percent live on the near- (,^^5 j, ^,ip House, tracing their lineage through 

the traditional ly 30,000 square kilometers that encompass the their mothers. Rhoda Wilson is a member of the Frog 

Gitxsan’s traditional territories. Most of the popula- Qian, the House of Wilps Nikateen (Frances 

tion lives in one of the five main Gitxsan villages - Sampson). There are more than 50 House groups, 

Gitwangak, Gitsegukla, Gitanmaax, Glen Vowell and their own territory in the Gitxsan Nation. 


because it’s been such a big part, such a negative part 
of our lives for so long. As First Nations we have been 
suppressed all of our lives - we’ve barely known any¬ 
thing else. Our spirits have become disassociated from 
our bodies because of the many traumas we have been 
through. Before first contact we lived in peace, har¬ 
mony, innocence, oneness. We must return to that 
time, to that special unity and mutual understanding if 
we are to rid ourselves of the disease and misery that 
first alcohol, and now other harmful substances have 
brought to our communities. Ail the years I’ve lived in 
Gitanmaax I’ve wanted to see change. 1 am proud to 
be a part of that change and 1 know we will eventual¬ 
ly see total healing in our communities. We wili suc¬ 
ceed. I have a vision where we have one traditional 
longhouse in our community. It is a longhouse that 
ffers traditional learning to our youth so they do 
not forget who they are and why they are here.” 

Trained and educated at the Nechi Training 
Institute in St. Albert, Alberta, Rhoda Wilson 
has also received guidance and experience in 
areas that relate to Elders, traditional dancing, 
healing and medicine, fitness, one-on-one 
counseling, program development, workshops 
involving grief and loss, self-esteem and per¬ 
sonal growth, wilderness treks to gather berries 
and forage the forests, crafts as they relate to 
regalia, beading and traditional art forms and 

“If anyone would like more information or would 
like me to sit down with them to explain our train¬ 
ing programs,” assured Rhoda Wilson, “I’d be happy 
[0 take their phone calls. Of course, I am just looking 
for people in our area, but would be happy to hear 
from others. One day 1 envision a universal program 
that will be available to all First Nations who are seek¬ 
ing solutions that will help restore their communities 
id their peoples to the way they once were.” 

The traditional, hereditary system is 


abuse. Even my father, who taught m 
ways and took me on his trap lines and hunting trips, 
had a problem with alcohol. I also drank. It was an 
escape from the hard realities of life, or so I thought. 


survived eight major traumas in my life. Twelve years 


“I 


primarily 


of intensive healing were required before I could involvedinthecommuni- 
finally let go of my pain and get on with living. I never ties at Kispiox, Glen 
want bur grandchildren to experience what I have Vowell and Hagwilget,” 
experienced, what my neighbours and my friends explained Wilson. “The 
have experienced. I want to be a part of the solution subject of substance 
because I know I can make a difference. The healing abuse is never far away 


Keep our communities healthy. 
Please don’t abuse drugs or 
alcohol. 

IRONWORKERS 

LOCAL 720 

“ONLY THE SAFE SURVIVE" 

10504 -122 Street, Edmonton, AB T5N1IV16 
Phone: (780) 482-0720 Fax: (780) 482-0874 
Email: info@ironworkers720.com Website; ironworkers720.com 
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4715 - 92 Avenue, Edmonton, AB T6B 2V4 

PH; (780) 463-9664 • FAX: (780) 469-1920 
TOLL-FREE 1-8B8-465-3595 
Enhanced Fall Class 12003 Program 
Congratulations to the Grads!! 
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For a career in health care call 
Northern Lakes College 


by John Copley 


Are you considering a career in health 
there's an opportunity waiting for you in 
or at one of the many other Northern Lakes College 
campus locations throughout North Central Alberta. 
In fact, if you act quickly you might be able to make 
the deadline for the next Practical Nurse Program 
(PNP), which gets underway at the Athabasca, 


longer than one expects to complete the process. 
That's why college administrators say "the earlier 
you get your application in, the better your chances 
at meeting the necessary deadlines." 

If you can meet the high school requirements, 
begin your application process by submitting an 
application form to the Office of the Registrar and 
attach a photocopy of your CPR certificate, or note 
the date you will be attending a CPR course. Once 
the application has been received by the college 
you'll get an acknowledgement letter, a medical 


care? If so, approved by the College of Licensed Practical Nurses 
Slave Lake of Alberta, follows a competency-based curriculum 

that involves both classroom and practical experi- ^_„ - - 

_ ences." PNP students, added Melnyk, can expect to questiormaire, an immunization form that yon use 

make develop professional knowledge, skills and attitudes check your records and update your immunizations, 
in areas that include anatomy and physiology, nursing brochures ■ ■■ .... ... 

it'lNt'), wnicn gets unocway a. .... science, interpersonal and therapeutic communica- 

Barrhead Grande Prairie, Grouard, Peace River, and tions, nutrition, pathophysiology, pharmacology, 

’ - - —' mental health, community health and assessment. 

'Upon successful completion of the Practical Nurse 


Slave Lake locations on January 5, 2004. 
"Practical nurses are part of the medical 
:s with individuals and groups ' 


the college and a criminal record check 
form. The latter is important, because some people 
with criminal records may not be able to meet the 
requirements of the mandatory practicums and licen- 
requirements of the College of Licensed 


i- Program and the Canadian Practical Nurse Practical Nurses of Alberta. 


toward achieving health and well-being," said Registration Exam," said Melnyk, "graduates are eli- once you have returned the completed package 


ties rowara acmevuig iicmui oiiu —w -- . . a.u /-» n ---r— -o 

Julia Melnyk, Director, University Studies. "The gible to become licensed through the College or College you'll receive a letter of acceptance and 


JUlid jvicmyK, i-fjicviwi, , WT if A11. 

Practical Nurse Program at Northern Lakes College, Licenses Practical Nurses of Alberta. 


package that will include your registration informa- 


“Go for it... 

.. .make your dream a reality!’ 

Post-Secondary 
Student Services 

encourages higher education 


rJCLL^<" 

Cree School Board 
Commission scolaire Crie 


Post-Secondahy Office 
1950 Sherbrooke West, Suite 100 
MoNTREAt, Quebec H3H 1E7 
1-800-463-7402 


The PNP program is also transferable to either Bow jjon. Northern Lakes College has earned a solid rep- 
Valley College or Norquest College and Licensed utation over the past 33 years for the outstanding 


Practical Nurses a 


advanced credit to con- yvrork they have done in preparing northern Albertans 


le their study toward completion of a number of foj. both the classroom and the workplace while at the 


degree programs from various degree granting in 
tutions, including the University of Alberta and 
Athabasca University. 

The current year's class got underway on January 6, 


:t for the cultures ai 


the needs of the communities. 

"Northern Lakes College," assured Julia Melnyk, 
"accomplishes its mission statement by providing 
2003 at Northern Lakes' Athabasca, Fort Vermilion, quality educational programs and services which 


Grouard, Grande Prairie, Manning, Peace River and enable adults to continue their education, to improve 
Slave Lake Campuses. It will end on February 27, their employment opportunities, and to enhance their 


2004. The PNP program that gets underway 

beginning of 20C4 ends in May, 2005. __^_^ 

To join the PNP program at Northern Lakes munity college with the 
College applicants must be at least 18 years of age, g^d services in the province, 
have specified credits in English 30 or English 33, — ..... • . 


quality of life." 

The College is recognized as a first-choice com- 
. ■ accessible programs 


Though the Northern Lakes College m 


Math 20 or 23 or Pure Math 20 or Applied Math 20 launched until 1999, the institute's history goes back 
I Biology 30. Applicant are also required to hold (o 1970, when Education Technicians were trained at 


a current Standard First Aid and CPR Basic Rescuer Alberta Vocational Centre, Grouard. These tech- 


(Level C or 3) certificate, demonstrate good physical nidans, each a student of Native ancestry, v 


and emotional health, speak fluent English, and pres- preparing themselves to instruct in adult basic educa- 


a criminal record check upon request. 


_courses in the old CVC (Community Vocational 

The Practical Nurse Program is delivered tough Centres) service areas. At the time, the Grouard cam- 
of distributed delivery strategies that include pyg g|gQ bad an upgrading program as well as sever- 
..-..j-f.-- „.<■ programs. By 1974 26 CVC's dotted the 


computer and video conferences, self-directed smdy. 


instructor led face-to-face classes, telephone tutorials ^gp of north central Alberta. 

and clinical practicums. Today Northern Lakes College continues to oper- 


' O U ^ U T 


URE BEGINS HERE 


Are you ready to enter the 
exciting world of nursing? 


Become a 

Practical 

Nurse 


through study at Northern Lakes College campuses in 
Athabasca, Barrhead, Grande Prairie, 
Grouard, Peace River & Slave Lake. 


Classes Start January 2004 


1.866.N«L»C^3456 


Space is limited, 
apply tedayl 


Northern 

Lakes 

College 


"This 
delivery 
explained Julia Melnyk, 
"allows our students 


distributed g(g 26 northern communities and employs n 
method," ^ban 275 staff members. Both the Community 
Education Committee and their Council remain inte¬ 
gral to the College. Partnerships established with 
remain in, or as close to, iggg] p^st Nations and Metis Settlements, business 
their home communities Industry and other educational institutions con- 
as possible while they tinue to flourish and allow the College to forge ahead 
pursue their educational new ideas. 

goals. However, stu- Applications can be sent to either the Slave Lake or 
dents in the program Grouard campuses or to any of the campuses listed 
tr, College's website. The Slave Lake phone 

number is (780) 849-8600 and Grouard's is 780-751- 
3200. 

Questions about any of the programs at Northern 
clinical Lakes College can be directed to Client Services at 1 - 
866-652-3456 or email info@yourfuture.ab.ca. The 
ith any college. Northern Lakes College website is www.northem- 
Northern Lakes has an lakescollege.ca. 


other communities for a 
short period of time to 
meet the obligations of 

practicums." 



The Bulrush Helps the Pond 

by Ken Carriere 
photos by Dennis Chamberlain 
drawings by Joanne Panas 


An elegantly written and beautifully illustrated 
liildren’s book in Swampy Cree and English which 
rovides us with a better understanding of the Prairie 
wetland ecosystem. 

$19.95 paperback • ISBN 0-920915-65-5 


Sosquatch Exterminator 

by Don Freed 

iUusIraled by Myles Charles 


A humorous tale put to music of an encounter between ai 
Aboriginal boy and the famous Sasquatch. 

$11.95 book and cd set • ISBN 0-920915-41-8 


GABRIEL DUMONT INSTITUTE 

of Native Studies and Applied Research 
#2 - 604 - 22nd Street West, Saskatoon, SK S7M 5W 
Order Desk; (306) 934-4941 • Fax (306) 244-0252 
Download our catalogue www.gdiiis.org 
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AutoSkill education - part 2 


Last month we introduced our readers to 
Maclimis and the AutoSkill International Inc. 
ware he is marketing to schools, school boards, adult 
education centres and First Nation communities 
throughout western and northern Canada. 

Macinnis, a former teacher with a Masters Degree 
in Education, is the owner of Edu-Skills Services Inc. 
His company markets Academy of Reading, an excit¬ 
ing software resource that is helping to increase the 
reading competencies of children by two or 
more grade levels after only 25 hours of 
training. 

AutoSkill International is a recognized 
leader in the development of educational 
software products that work. As emphasized 
last month, Academy of Reading software is 
well established as a powerful and effective 
learning resource and has been introduced 
intp more than 4,000 North American 
schools. Academy of Reading has won an 
impressive array of prestigious awards 
including the Media and Methods Magazine 
Awards Portfolio, Curriculum Administrator 
Top 100 Products Award, Orton Dyslexia 
Society Award and the A1 Maresh Award 
from the International Corrections 
Association and the Canadian Council for 
Exceptional Children Award. 

“The AutoSkill reading solution incorpo¬ 
rated into Academy of Reading software,” 
explained Macinnis, “has evolved 


17 

always interesting to visit the sites where the software 
will be used and work for a day with the staff. After 
one of these workshops, staff should be ready to begin 
hn Copley using either or both software versions the next day." 

Both Academy of Reading and Academy of Math 
c on three distinct pnnciples: it employs a task-analytic are designed to help students to experience success, 
t- approach to mathematics learning; it is based on prac- Instant and positive feedback, student awards, print- 
tice-makes-perfect philosophy and it incorporates a able certificates and congratulatory video clips can all 
mastery-learning approach complete with positive and act as student motivators. Teacher introduced motiva- 
instnictional feedback to encourage and maintain stu- tional strategies and rewards are encouraged to sup- 
dent motivation. The program develops mathematical plemcnt those built into Academy of Math. As 

proficiency by focusing on conceptual understanding, Macinnis states and most teachers know first hand, 

computational fluency and strategic competence "One of the keys to successful learning is a high level 

across ten mathematical strand areas.” of student motivation and with this part of the educa- 



al equation present, si 
■ :st of thi. 


will learn 


proven itself to be a winner with teachers, children, 
parents and school districts and this is the perfect ‘ 
for AutoSkill to have made Academy of Math 
ware available to help students in Mathematics." 

Acquiring Math competencies is a complex and 
time-consuming process that many students find diffi- 


AutoSkill International Inc. recom¬ 
mends that students spend three to five, 20 
to 30 minute sessions per week training in 
one or botli of these software versions for 
maximum effectiveness by subject area. 
However, these numbers are a guideline 
and while 20 minute sessions may be best 
for younger students, high-schoolers and 
adult learners may be able to train for 45 
minutes or more. 

Trevor Cardinal, a teacher at the Amisk 
School on the Beaver Lake First Nation 
called Academy of Reading, “the best and 
most positively progressive” reading pro¬ 
gram he’s ever seen. His grade 4 and 5 
kids not only enjoyed working with the 
program, their reading picked up two 
grades levels in just a few weeks. 

“The children took to it, they enjoy it 
they learn because of it,” assured Cardinal, who 
he’d be looking into the Academy of Math pro¬ 
day teacher-training gram as well, "One thing is certain,” said Cardinal, 
opportunities you'll only get out of the pro- 
But with this program, 
regular basis, the results 


that schools host a 

Just as the AutoSkill software programs ar 

Academy of Math soft- well-suited to the students they assist, staff in-service gram what you put into 
■ ■ ■ ■ ' workshops help teachers to maximize their effective- when you work with it i 

ness in the use of these software products, are particularly impressive. 

“Of course,” explained Macinnis, “the program will Eric Macinnis welcomes inquiries from schools, 
only be as effective as those who teach it. School staff school districts and institutions interested in learning 
must have a good working knowledge of each version more about the AutoSkill educational software. Call 
manageable sub-skills before they can use it effectively and it is not surpris- him at (403) 844-8490 for more information, 
students to ever7increas- ing that the benefit to each student is maximized when 


"Academy of Math,” stated Macinnis, "breaks down 
mathematical concepts ' ‘ 

across, the grades, and tr„~—----- 

ing levels of proficiency while moving them forward the program is taught by 
at their own rates within an individualized instnic- someone who fully 
tional program. This structured approach is founded understands it. It is 


The Salvation Army 

Addiction & Residential Centre 
■ A Place of Hope for a New Beginning” 

9611-102 Avenue Phone: (780) 429-4274 

Edmonton, Alberta Fax; (780) 426-5392 

e-mail: saarcedab,org 


Change begins with th 


Everyone Has 
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FNTI prepares 
students for 
successful future 

by John Copley 

An important education initiative launched jointly 
in 1999 by the Mohawk Nation’s, First Nations 
Technical Institute (FNTI) and Ryerson Polytechnic 
University (RPU) will see its first graduates complete 
their fourth year of classes at the end of the current 
school year. The initiative, a new Public 
Administration Degree Program, supports and pre¬ 
serves FNTTs fundamental learner-centered, cultural¬ 
ly appropriate principle of education. 

“These principles,” explained FNTI Marketing 
Manager, Dawn Brant, “support learners in ways that 
are innovative, adaptive and flexible and are at the 
forefront of the Institute's mission. This initiative has 
enabled the Institute to expand its post-secondary pro¬ 
gram platform into the Public Administration area, to 
establish a partnership with Ryerson University which 
may lead to further joint-ventures, and to address a 
critical need for Aboriginal people in the enhancement 
of self-determination.” 

The initiative provides learning, and academic 
accreditation to First Nations administrators (and 
administrators of other Native organizations) to man¬ 
age effectively and to gain control over their econom¬ 
ic futures. 

“The Public Administration program,” she contin¬ 
ued, “is set up in three separate levels of learning. 
Student participants can earn a Certificate after eight 
one-semester courses, progress to an Advanced 
Certificate after another eight courses, and finally 
graduate with a Bachelor of Applied Arts (Public 
Administration) Degree after a final 17 courses (if eli¬ 
gible for practicum).” 

Students can either conclude or continue their stud¬ 
ies following completion of each level. The program 



24 HOUR CRISIS CARE 
NURSERY 


mergeni 


for children whose 
Follow up counsellor and referrals 

aS) 944-2888 


FOUNDATION 


‘Specifically,” remarked Brant, “success¬ 
ful completion of the program will provide 
recognition and accreditation for those exec¬ 
utive personnel who already have substantial 
experience (through prior learning assess¬ 
ment). The program will also provide professional 
development for those personnel with limited experi¬ 
ence, who are looking to enhance their current skills.” 

Finally, she added, the PAP will “provide the best 
forum for young adults in First Nations communities 
who will be the leaders of tomorrow. This will foster 
internal capacity building and ensure that First Nation 
communities remain in control of their own futures.” 

The First Nations Technical Institute, estabiished in 
1995, is another progressive endeavour of the 
Tyendinaga Mohawk. Among others, key FNTI stud¬ 
ies programs include the Aboriginal Media Program, 
the Aviation Diploma Program and the Indigenous 
Health Workers Program. 

“The three-year post-secondary Aboriginal Media 
program leads to a diploma in Journalism-Aboriginal 
Profile from Humber College,” explained Brant. 
“Upon completion of the program, learners will also 
receive a certificate in specialized Aboriginal Media 
Studies from FNTI.” 

The program is delivered through 15 two-week on¬ 
site sessions and industry work placements over a 
three year period. The sessions are kept short so that 
learners don't have to be away from their families and 
communities for long periods of time. When learners 
are not in session, employment placements offer 
industry work experience in various media fields. 

“As with all FNTI programs,” added Brant, “the 


0 


luomenbiildingfutires 


TRADES TRAINING FOR WOMEN 

Applications are now being accepted (or: 

Journeywoman Start 11-week Program 
The program provides occupational skills training, pre¬ 
trades academic upgrading, personal development and 
workplace culture training, mentorship, job search 
assistance and job retention support. Program participants 
are granted an opportunity to challenge the Alberta 
Apprenticeship Entry Exam. Class size is limited to 15 
participants to ensure optimum individual attention and 
instruction. 

Classes Start in January and April 2004 


Aboriginal women are encouraged to apply. 

Information Sessions will be held Thursdays 
5:00 p.m. - 6:00 p.m. 

Starling October 2'" ending November 27", 2003. 


0 our shop Is under trie Women Building 
about four doors in from 112 Street. 




' WHOLESALE SPORTS OUTOOOR OUTFITTERS 


Alberta’s Largest Selection of FISHING, HUNTING 
& CAMPING EQUIPMENT Under One Roof! 

Ph. (760) 477-3737 12505 ■ 97 Street, Edmonton, AB 

Ph. (403) 253-5566 226 - 68 Avenue S.E., Calgary, AB 

Ph. (306) 931-4475 2731 Failhlul Avenue, Saskatoon, SK 

Ph. (403) 327-5767 3160 Fairway Street South. Lethbridge, AB 


EAGLE’S NEST 

STONEY FAMILY SHELTER 



Offering secure 
shelter for abused 
women and children 

A part of the 
Family and 
Social Services 


Phone: (403)881-2000 
or Fax: (403) 881-2413 
Box 250, Morley, Alberta TOL INO 


training is rooted in Aboriginal learning styles and 
culture and the facilitators are industry media profes¬ 
sionals.” 

The three year, post secondary Aviation Diploma 
Program is the only aviation program in North 
America designed to prepare Aboriginal students as 
professional pilots. “Our students graduate as profes¬ 
sionally qualified commercial pilots with a joint 
diploma from FNTI and Canadore College. Graduates 
of the Aviation Diploma Program may enjoy a career 
as either an airline pilot, charter pilot, float pilot, cor¬ 
porate pilot, or flight instructor. Graduates can also 
involve themselves in other related career opportuni¬ 
ties in the aviation industry such as owner/operator of 
their own charter company and airport management 

Many FNTI graduates are already enjoying a career 
in the aviation industry in positions that include 
everything from airline pilots to charter service own- 

“The Indigenous Health Practitioner program,” con¬ 
cluded Brant, “explores Indigenous knowledge and 
philosophies as they relate to human health and the 
natural environment. The program is rooted in 
Indigenous knowledge and exposes First Nations 
health professionals to cultural teachings which 
broaden their understanding about health, health care 
and environmental and human health issues facing 
First Nations communities.” 

This one year certificate program provides the First 
Nations health professional with the opportunity to 
acquire new skills and to understand and appreciate 
how cultural knowledge can be applied in resolving 
health issues facing First Nations communities, while 
creating opportunities for enrichment of their own 
personal cultural knowledge. 

Even if you’ve been out of school for years, it’s still 
possible to participate in one of the programs offered 
at FNTI. 

“Many of our students have been out of school for a 
long time, and like them, you can also return to school 
if you are considering a career change or simply want 
to take advantage of one of our unique programs. 
FNTI and Ryerson University faculties have experi¬ 
ence in and are sensitive to meeting the needs of 
mature students and will ensure that your venture 
back into the classroom is enjoyable.” 

To get help with an action plan for your post sec¬ 
ondary education at FNTI call 1-800-267-0367. Or 
complete their on-line pre-registration form and FNTI 
will mail you a full registration package. The website 
can be found at www.tyendinaga.net/friti. 



oil 780-523-2929 (24 hrs./doy, 7 doys/vreel,) 

CRISIS UNE:I-866-S23-2929or 
(780) 523-HEU> - (780) 523-4357 
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Accounting for 
Genocide 

Canada’s Bureaucratic Assault 
on Aboriginal People 

published by Femwood Publishing & Zed Books 
by Dean Neu and Richard Therrien 
ISBN: 1-55266-103-2 (femwood) 

ISBN: l-84277-189-2pb (zed) 

ISBN: l-84277-188-4hb (zed) 
review by John Copley 


Nations, the Inuit and partic¬ 
ularly the Metis in Canada, 
have little - no state to call 
their own, no full entitle¬ 
ment to any landbase, no 
sub-surface rights, no exclu¬ 
sive hunting, trapping or 
gathering areas, nothing but 


immediately final. 

“Different in degree and 
type of violence,” write Neu 
„ . , . ^ j „ j , and Therrien, “assimilation 

called Accountmg for Genoade: Canada s (extermination of a culture) 


If there’s ever been a book that offers an acci 
account of the rationalization that European got 
ments utilized when they sailed their ships acrosi 
world’s oceans. I’ve just read 


Bureaucratic Assault on Aboriginal People. It’ 
pretty, it’s not subtle, it’s not for the faint of heart, but it 
is about as in-depth as a 190 page book can get on a 
subject as involved as human dignity. Authors David 
Neu and Richard Therrien liken the tactics of Canada’s 
early governments to those of Hitler’s Germany, and 
balance some of the profound human similarities 


brought about th 




m policy may not 
1 as overt or concentrat- 
is the Holocaust would 
'e to be - but it was nonetheless violent.’ 
e authors point 



pompous face on the 
Canadian political commu¬ 
nity, and they haven’t spared 
any feelinp in doing so, 

every Canadian who wants a 
better understanding, a truer 
understanding, of Canada’s 
past. It’s all well to talk 
about out “proud” history 
and the “great achieve¬ 
ments” made by Canadians, 

treatment of Canada’s 
Indigenous peoples, there is 
no pride in Canada, for our 


Dean Neu is the Future 
Fund Professor of 
Accounting at the University 
of Calgary’s Haskayne 
School of Business. Richard 
Therrien is a researcher, cul¬ 
tural worker, editor, film¬ 
maker, ghost-writer and 
landscape labourer. 

Buy their book, 
Canada's 


Accounting for Gem 

. - v/i euuiac, <u> uic auuiuis puuii uui ill men uumi, Assault On Aboriginal People. You’ll discover a whole 

between NoA ^enca s Mgenous populations and asginjiatjon wasn’t the goal of one man or one govern- new tmth between its pages, one that will have you 
the Jews of 1930s Europe. They also desenbe m some Instead it was a concerted effort of many govern- questioning the ignorance of our past leadership and 

detail, how Canada s governments devised a system bureaucrats and business leaders who saw a way wondering, ‘where do we go from here’? 

where the only hope for a better day for the country s ,^(3, ownership of Canada regardless of those who 
original citizens, is that which is doled out by the gov- already. Readers shouldn’t be surprised by 

ommAint aRgiy. Augry that our previous governments 

failed miserably when it came to protecting human 
rights and dignities and angry that the current system of 


address the suffering of Canada’s Indigenous popula- goyeniment 
Jo is ac fresh and stirring as it is point- . 


:h better. After all, it was just a lit- 


edandunapologetic. ^ ^ u.cu momimi, .«u 

“In much the same way that the Third Reich found a ifs been less time than that sini 

solution to the ‘Jewish problem’,” say the authors, communities starved to death because food th 

“Ottawa applied its bureaucratic muscle to the ‘Indian promised for winter, never arrived, 
problem’.” Accounting for Genocide: Canada’s Bureaucrat 

Tlie circumstances were different but the end results j^^^ault on Aboriginal People, details many cases 
similar. More than 10,(K)0,000 Abongmal people died „,ti,iessness and cunninu 
in North America as a result of colonization and though Canada’s 

the numbers who perished in Canada are substantially previous governments, 
less than those who died in America, neither govern- authors have put a 

ment was willing to do anything but control or kill the 
population that lay before . ,, 

them as they marched Choose a healthy 
across the frontier look- hfestyle, 
ing for prime lands to 
farm, the prettiest scenery 
and the best location to 
begin building new 
homes for themselves. 

Today the governments, 
the religions and the big 
businesses remain intact, 
just as they were before 
they ever ventured to the 
New World. Today much 
of the goods and many of 
the dollars generated in 
Canada are still finding 
their way overseas to 
England, Holland, France 


CIkiosc a healthy lifestyle free of substance abuse. 

O Q P ONSITE PLACEMENT 

. Q . r. SERVICES 


802, 9707 -110 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta T5K2L9 
Phone; (780) 488-8122 • Fax; (780) 447-4432 



ACTION NORTH RECOVERY CENTRE 

Box 872, High Level, AB TOH IZO 
Action North Recovery Centre is a 16 bed Residential Treatment 
Centre, located in Northern Alberta. We offer 28-day co-ed treatment 
programs to address all types of substance abuse. The program 
includes addiction information, 12 Step teaching, understanding core 
issues, learning self awareness and inner strength, after-care planning, 
one-to-one counseling, therapy referrals cultural and spiritual 
ceremonies and A.A. meetings. We also offer 10-day follow-up 
programs. Action North’s qualified counselors also deliver 
workshops and mobile treatment and can bring our program to your 
community. 

Please contact us for more information at: 

Ph. (780)-926-31I3 or Fax (780) 926-2060 
By supporting addiction and suicide 
prevention programs and health 
initiatives in our communities, we will 
make our children stronger and their 
future brighter. 

Web: www.actionnorth.org 




HORSE LAKE 
MELTIPLEX CENTRE 


Results from the " 

SO YA WANNA FIGHT 
TUFFMAN INVENT 
held at the Horse Lake Multiplex on September 27. 

145 LB Division: Shwan Soto of Dawson Creek, BC defeated 
Charlie Horseman of Horse Lake, AB. 

165 LB Division: Jason Whitford of Dawson Creek, BC defeated 
Mike Blumke of Vancouver, BC. 

185 LB Division: Dione Groves of Chetwynd, BC defeated Reg 
Lizotte of Grande Prairie, AB. 

Heavyweight Division: Colin Cowie of Rainbow Lake, AB defeated 
Ken Gienger of Sexsmith, AB. 

Youth EXHiemoN Match between Trent Arnott (9) of Nanaimo, BC 
and Kipp Wanihadie (10) of Horse Lake, BC. 

A YOUTH Kickboxing exhibition was held between twin brothers Dyan 
and Sage Dilworth of the House Tae Kwon Do and 
Kickboxing Academy of Dawson Creek, BC. ^ 


This event was very successfut with 30 fights In the evening and participants 
coming from Horse Lake. Allkameg, High Pnlrie. Edmonton, Paddle Prairie, Hainbow Lake, 
Grande Prairie. Dawson Creek, and Chetwynd 

NOTABLE MENTIONSJ 'f^ 

Corey Augustine who traveled from Big Cove. New Brunswick, Chad 
Szaulner from Elrose, Saskatchewan, Andrew Linklaler from Victoria, BC, 
Mik E Blumke from Vancouver, BC, and Allan McDonald Irom Sydney, Nova 
ScoUa. These tuff guys all travelled great distances, and did not win. 

For more information on hosting these and other 
athletic events call Rod McDonald at the Horse 
Lake Multiplex at 780-402-0710. 

P.O. Box 303, Hythe, AB TOH 2C0 Ph; (780) 356-2219 Fx; (780) 356-2269 
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Reclaim your Family 

by Ken Noster 

Institutional places of learning (schools) are a rela- within the family. The family is the basic element of 
tively recent development, less than two-hundred every culture. Canadian culture today is demonstrat- 
years old Before that, most education was handled ing the results of weakening famtly Ues, and the 


Home Schooling 

. .for wisdom is better than jewels" 

Proverbs 8:11 


w 


Consider 

Tcr%r>i%/r 

f f 



Contact us: 

WISDOM Home Schooling 
Box 78 

Derwent, AB TOB ICO 


Ph (780) 741-2113 
fax (780) 741-2204 
www.wisdomhomeschooling.com 
office@wisdomhomeschooling.com 


Canadian Native culture demonstrates the same afflic¬ 
tion. The multitude of personal tragedies, often seen in 
the form of conflict and substance abuse can be traced 
directly back to the person’s socialization during 
childhood. Conversely, most recipes for success ate 
also developed in childhood. Schooling at home pro¬ 
vides a means of socializing our children well. 

Some people say, “My child must live in the ‘real 
world’ in order to learn to deal with life.” 

The first thing this statement does is presume fami¬ 
ly life is not the real world. This is a serious presump¬ 
tion and perhaps one more way in which the family is 
being attacked, even from within. The family is in fact 
a microcosm of the nation. Being the primary element 
of society, it is what drives and governs that society. 
For example, if families have strong moral codes, the 
nation will have a strong moral code; if families focus 
upon selfless service to others, the nations will focus 
on service; if the families are violent, the nation will 
be violent. Our nation today is confused because 
many of our families are confused. If you wish to have 
your children grow up in the real world, make your 
family teal. 

I realize that when some people make the above 
statement, they mean they want their children to be 
able to deal with the tough situations that will come up 
in life by not shielding them from those situations 
now. Frankly, there is a reason children spend the first 
18 years of their lives under the wing of their parents. 
During this period they are developing, and like a 
young plant they can be easily harm^. The mind and 
heart of a child carmot take the constant abuse that is 
even difficult for an adult to handle. The experiences 
of a child are of overwhelming consequences for life. 
If you were to counsel troubled 40 and 50 year old 
people you would find that virtually all of their prob¬ 
lems stem from experiences they had as children. Do 
not imderestimate the effects the “real world” is hav¬ 
ing upon children. 

Just as a young plant does best if started in a green¬ 
house, then set outside for short periods of time, but 
then drawn back into the protection of the greenhouse; 
a home schooled child does best given the security of 
Continued on Page 35 


BJ LOANS 

(a division ofBJE Group Inc.) 

Box 1410 • High LevelT^ • TOH IZO 

Phone: 780-926-3992 Fax: 780-926-3377 B-mail: nonleen@biUjeQkms.ca 

ToU Free: 877-926-3992 ToU Free: 866-926-3311 ErmaU: chantcI@biUjenkins.ca 



Borrow up to $500 by phone 

Direct deposit of income is mandatory. 

(l^ayroll or other income must be electronically deposited to your bank account) 


Past Credit Problem - We Can help 

• Consolidation Loan. 

• Payroll Deduction Loan. 

" PUau nut the 4bov« tw« an 4aipud to Mf you your CTtJit VponapprovdL we will pay your debt ptr you. 

^ ^ ^ ■ Virtually Everyone is Approved 

phone, and much, much more. Check it out. ^ 

Utility and Bill Payment Loans 

$1500pre-approved loan far established customers 

Furniture Loans 

upon approval, check out our supplier's toebsite to pick outpour Furniture. Appliances or Electronics. 
Call to see how last and Inendly our staff arc 

1-877-926-3992 

Fax 1.866.926.3311 




DeR Beans are DeR best 

Gourmet Coffee 



NOW! 


DeR Coffee Co. Ltd. 

the .Mbcrta 


• Wholesale/Retail-Office Cofifee 

• Restaurant Coffee - Vending C^offee 
- Gift Paks-Custom Baskets 

PhJaSO)444-2376 Fax: (780)415-5440 

“New” 

Canadian Maple 
★Coffee ★ 


Blaze King Classic 
It Burns Cleaner Longer 
Than Any Ordinary Stovef 

Featuring... 

High EPA Efficiency 
(Catalytic Model up to 82.5%) 

Long Continuous Clean 
Burn Times up to 40 hours. 

Burn Chart Available on 
Request (Incredible 45 hours) 
Catalytic and Non-Catalytic Models 
Thermostat Draft Control 
Optional Dual Blower System 
Built for Canadian Winters 
No Power... No Problem ... 

Contact Your Local Blaze King 
Dealer 

Or Call (250) 493-7444 
BE ENVIRONMENTALLY FRIENBLY* 

USE RENEWABLE RESOURCES. BORN WOOD NOT FOSSIL 
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Glass 


Join the circle to a healthy 

anh sober lifistyle. 

■alls 


Qeruices societv 


10437 -123 Street, Edmonton, Alberta T51\l 1N8 
Ph; (780) 452-6100 Fax: (780) 452-8944 
ed1@metischild.com 

Aboriginal social workers providing Gulturatly 
sensitive social services programs to the 
Urban Aboriginal Community. 


Castledowni 
Bineo Association 

NOW OFFERING 
FREE BINGO 

Every Saturday Afternoon, 

3:30 to 5:00 pm 
25 reg. games. Prizes - 
$20.(K)/Gift Certificates 


Ph: (780) 457-4670 

Fax: (780) 473-6479 




- MliLLEK- 

SINGER 
PKt JMMER 

STORYTELLER 


Pledge fGcyclG thia 
ftetvopgpef* 


Pick Up & Drop 
Off rimes - 
Mon-Sat 
8am - 5 pm 


We’re located just off Highway 16A 
#20 135 South Ave., Spruce Grove, AB 

Hi: 780-S62-0067 Fax: 7t«-962-1803 


INJURED IN A CAR ACCIDENT? 

... then do not wait, please call 





i'EilSDMl, iryiJiiy 



I 


• No fees until you collect 

• Free initial consultation 

• We pay all legal disbursements 

• Home & hospital appointments available 

• Serving Aboriginal communities for over a decade 

• Serving Alberta, The Yukon, NWT, and B.C. 
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Alcohol and the 
workplace: a bad mix 

by Judy Hanson, Canadian Petroleum Safety Council 


The issues of alcohol and drug abuse are not new to 
the workplace or the oil and gas industry. As early as 
the 18th century on duty soldiers were given daily 
rations of rum or brandy. In the 60s and 70s illicit 
drugs became popular and drug use crept into the 
workplace. In the oilpatch it has not ton uncommon 
for liquor to be readily available on site and for deals 
to be made over liquid lunches. What is the conse¬ 
quence? In 1999 the International Labour 
Organization quoted studies showing that 20 to 25 
percent of workplace accidents and up to 30 percent of 
work-related deaths are linked to drugs and alcohol. 

The reasons for dmg and alcohol abuse are as many 
as there are types of drugs and brands of liquor. Some 


Join the circle for a healthy lifestyle 

SERVCO OILFIELD SUPPLY 
CANADA LTD. 



of the most common are long work 
hours, job and personal stress and 
isolation from family. Studies of 
male-dominated occupations have 
shown male workers are prone to 
use drinking to build solidarity and 
show conformity to a group. It is not 
difficult to attach all of these influ¬ 
ences to life in the oilpatch. Since it 
is estimated that more than 70 per¬ 
cent of substance abusers hold jobs, 
it is likely one worker, if not more, 
will be at work “under the influ¬ 
ence” and compromising workplace 

Drug and alcohol abuse in the 
workplace is a lose-lose-lose situa¬ 
tion. For workers, it can result in 
injury or death. When impaired 
judgment is used around high pres¬ 
sures and explosive environments, 
public safety as well as employee 
safety is jeopardized. For employers 
it can lead to reduced profits due to 
higher rates of accidents, lower pro¬ 
ductivity and increased insurance 

It has become clear that workplace 
awareness coupled with greater 



TRI WELL OILFIELD 

CONSTRUCTION (1989) LTD. 


COMPLETE OILFIELD 
CONSTRUCTION & PIPE LINING 

LEASE PREPARATION & CLEAN-UP 



5410 - 64th STREET, TABER, ALBERTA 

PHONE: (403) 223-3292 

FAX; (403) 223-4515 



CH2M HILL is a full-service, 
project delivery firm, committed to developing 
innovative, practical, sustainable solutions 
for our clients. 


Water • Wastewater • Water Resources 






Allergy & Organic Baking 

www.organicbaking.com 


(403) 246-6127 
Lakeview Plaza, 6449 
Crowchild Tr. S.W. 
Calgary, AB T3E5R7 


responsibility among the 
workforce, can be impotT 
tant factors in reducing the 
abuse of drugs and alco¬ 
hol. Many companies 
have instituted drug and 
alcohol policies and 
awareness programs. 
Another tool companies 
can use are Employee 
Assistance Programs 
(EAPs). EAPs offer confi¬ 
dential consultation and 
information services to 
employees and their 
immediate families for 
personal problems, includ¬ 
ing substance abuse and 
situations that can lead to 
substance abuse. For more 
information on EAPs, con¬ 
tact the Labour Branch of 
Human Resources 

Development Canada. For 
more information on the 
Canadian Petroleum 
Safety Council, please 
visit our website at 


We saUilt and eneouragt 
heaUim and aobtf iifjeaJbittx, 


SHANCO 


Saluting everyone taking part 
in the prevention of 
drug and alcohol abuse 


Environmental • Management • Energy Management 
• Industrial Systems ■ Transportation • 
Management & Information Soiutions 


Vancouver Calgary 

(604) 684-3282 (403) 237-4300 

vwvw.ch2mhillcanada,com 

•cHmUHILL 


CAMP SERVICES LTD. | 

“Comphte Cmp Svrlett" 


FULLY EQUIPPED SERVICE TRUCKS 
RENTALS • SALES • PARTS • SERVICE • MANUFACTURING 
CAMPS / SLEEPERS / WASHROOMS 
OFFICES/GENERATORS 

24 HOUR SERVICE 
10340 -140 Ave.. Grande Prairie, AB T8V5H1 
(780) 539-6601 Fax (780) 538-3093 


FORTRESS ENTERPRISES LTD. 

Welding & Steel Fabrication 

CWB CERTIFIED 

130 Diamond Avenue Tel. (780) 962-5512 

P.O. Box 3934, Spruce Grove Fax; (780) 962-5484 
Alberta T7X 3B2 Cel; (780) 918-5266 

Bruce Simpson 
President 
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Deh Cho Safety 
offers solutions 
for the north 
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Thorough safety 
training in the 
work force 

by Malcolm McColl 

The Workers' Compensation Board of B.C. covers 
over 112,000 registered employers and 1.3 million 
workers. WCB began regulating worker safety in 
B.C. in 1917. A close facsimile exists in relation to 
governments throughout the industrialized world, and 
the existence of these insurance corporations stems 
from the industrial revolution. From the outset the 
Board educated workers, employers, and medical per¬ 
sonnel about enabling legislation for worker safety, 
including some form of Accident Fund (or coverage) 
based on collective liability. 

"WCB is a government-run or legislated no-fault 
insurance system that also provides regulations about 
the standards and requirements for the protection of 
the health and safety of workers and the occupational 
environment in which they work," said the website for 
WorkSafeBC. The WCB has overriding responsibili¬ 
ty for worker safety. Through Certification Services, 
Prevention Division, the board contracts safety train¬ 
ing to various agencies in the province. 

B.J. Shute runs METS First Aid Training in North 
Vancouver, and when he's not teaching how to save 




in the training business since 1997 and took over 
METS two years ago. "We teach courses in OH&S 
Levels One, Two, and Three. We teach Transportation 
of Dangerous Goods, and CPR," explained Shute, as 
well as a number of other WCB certified courses. 

METS works as an agent of safety training for_the 
WCB. "Agencies like myself train others how to 
instruct safety in the workplace," said Shute. WCB 
supplies books and provides certification. METS will 
do classes of 12 to 20 students. "1 run the business 
basically on demand. 1 go to the workplace and deliv¬ 
er training on-site," he added citing one example of 
safety training loggers at the Mount Currie and 
Lillooet First Nations. 

Dave Lowe works for North Eastern Occupational 
Rehabilitation Centre in Dawson Creek. The centre is 
an OH&S hub in the northeast of the province. "We've 
been in Dawson Creek for ten years," said Lowe. 
"Our outreach program began three years ago," deliv¬ 
ering safety services to job sites in Chetwynd, Ft. 
Nelson, and elsewhere. "Our type of service is reha¬ 
bilitation and prevention," he added. 

The centre conducts physical demands analysis and 
risk factor analysis on job sites. The centre provides 
seminars on ergonomics. "We are contracted with 
WCB to be the designated clinic in the north east of 
B.C.," said Lowe. The centre is busy with the oil patch 
in the area. "It is a growing economic activity and it 
is practically year round." 

Staying Alive First Aid Academy delivers safety 
training in the southeast of the province. Linda Bailey 
runs the company out of Sparwood, B.C., "I've been 
a first aider for 20 years and instructor for two years," 
she said. Staying Alive Academy is teaching up-to- 
date safety courses, including something brand new 
for B.C. and Alberta, called Emergency Medical 
Practitioner - Advanced, a 76 hour course in advanced 
occupational first aid. Bailey spent two weeks in 
Calgary this summer obtaining the instructor creden¬ 
tials for the new course. 

Staying Alive teaches the Occupational First Aid 
required for operating industrial ambulances in the 
province. She trains out of new facilities with state- 
of-the-art safety equipment, including everything 
from oxygen to cervical collars, defibrillators, blood 
pressure and suction equipment. Then again. Staying 
Alive teaches the WCB-required Early Childhood 
Daycare program and St John's Emergency Childcare 
course. "They travel to deliver short-term safety cours¬ 
es, including OH&S Level One, a basic safety primer 
for industrial workers. 

Bailey said, "I train a wide variety of people about 


safety, from young moms, to nursing programs, to fire 
departments." Staying Alive courses are delivered 
within flexible schedules in Sparwood. Bailey said a 
group may be willing to travel and work over a week¬ 
end on a relevant safety course, so she accommodates. 
She said safety careers are worth pursuing. 
"Somebody with Level Three Occupational Health 
and Safety training can reasonably expect a well-pay¬ 
ing job in a lot of different industries." 

Alpha Safety Ltd. operates safety-training programs 
in Fort St. John, B.C. As with many companies in the 
industry, "We take safety training wherever it is need¬ 
ed. Fort St. John is home," said Dan Wilson. "We 
have a training centre in 3,500 sq. ft. that offers any¬ 
thing to do with industrial (WCB-regulated) safety." 
(Level One is a one-day course. Level Two is one- 
week, and Level Three is two-weeks.) Wilson said, 
"Walmart uses the Level Two training for their safety 
employees." 

Alpha Safety delivers WHMIS, TDG, Levels One to 
Three, and other industrial and work safe courses. 
"We do a lot of safety training around pipelines, rigs, 
and other oil and gas services, including courses in 
operating industrial ambulances. We do lots of Level 
One training because everybody going into the oil 
patch needs Basic First Aid, WHMIS, and H2S," 
noted Wilson. Alpha operates near a busy oil and gas 
sector. "We deliver courses that are provided by the 
Petroleum Industry Training Service," a 75 year old 
safety agency of the Canadian oil and gas industry. 

Northwest First Aid Training Agency delivers work¬ 
er safety programs in the Bulkley Valley region and up 
to Nisga'a Nation as well. Roger and Maureen run the 
OH&S company in an area with high concen^flons 
of First Nation population, and increasing levels of 
First Nation economic development. "Virtually every 
First Nation is involved in training people in work 
safety, since they are subject to the regulations of the 
workplace," said Roger. 

In the case of logging, "we train the loggers in first 
aid, WCB regulations, equipment checks, chainsaw 
safety, and bucking and falling. Every First Nation 
community has access to resources. For them to oper¬ 
ate, they must abide by safe operating techniques. 
They have been very proactive in getting that train¬ 
ing," said Roger. "In my experience, the First Nations 
indicate every attempt to abide by, and very often 
exceed, the standards of work safety." Roger 
described first aid as the number one priority of indus¬ 
try today. "First aid is first, then follows the other 
training programs," he concluded. 



TULITA LAND/FINANCIAL 
CORPORATION 




Cssoj Imperial Oil 


Mackay Range Contracting Ltd. is locally owned 
and operated by the Tulita Land Corporation. 

It is run by a general manager which reports to the 
Tulita Land Corporation. 


Congra tula tions! 


The Winner of this year’s 
Aboriginal Educational Award is: 



• General Contracting 

• New Construction 

• Construction Management 

• Retrofit 

• Heavy Construction 

• Lease & Rental Services 

Tblita Land Corporation 
Box 63. Tulita, NT XOE OKO 

Phone:(867)588-3734 
Fax:(867)588-4025 


Holly Ball 

Holly is a member with Frog Lake First 
Nation and is working toward a 
Bachelor of Leadership and Management 


Imperial offers a 
Aboriginal students ei 
college for a role i 
further infornn 
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City of Lethbridge Feature 


City launches Aboriginal Employment Initiative 


Lethbridge, Alberta - The City of Lethbridge, 
working with the Aboriginal community has 
launched an Aboriginal 
employment initiative. The 
Blackfoot Nation’s Kainai, 

Blood and Piikani tribes, the 
Metis Association, government 
agencies, educators, and the 
business community have been 
invited to participate. 

“The City’s culture and histo¬ 
ry is strongly connected to the 
Native communities in the 
area,” says Mayor Bob Tarleck, 

“We want to work with them to 
ensure that the city, and other 
local employers are aware of 
the skills and talents available 
among Aboriginal workers, and 
ensure that they have barrier- 
free access to the education, 
training and work opportunities 
available in Lethbridge.” 

A conference plaimed for 
early 2004 will bring all the 
stakeholders together to share 
information and develop an 
action plan to increase 
Aboriginal participation in the 
local workforce. Since we are 
just in the early stages of this 
initiative and conference plan¬ 
ning we would appreciate 
learning about the experience of other 
who may have entered into a similar process. 


the Mayor. If you have experience to share please Lethbridge t 
contact Diane Randall. Social Planner, City of 3823. 



PH.: (403) 380-2422 

FAX: (403) 380-2627 
3179-5 Ave. N., 
Lethbridge, AB T1H 0P2 


"tatloneis LUJW 

Office Products • Office Furniture 

Printing Services • Computer Suppiies 

Art & Craft Suppiies • Coior & B/W Photocopies 
• Advertising & Promotionai Products 


PROFESSIONAL 

AUTOMOTIVE 

DETAILING 


icializing in E)(terior Polishing and Interior Cleaning of all Cars, 
ucks, Vans. Boats. Bikes, RVs, Farm Machinery. Big Trucks, 
Wuminum Polishing and Removal of Pinstriping, Tar & Sap 

Call (403) 223-0303 
6004 - 52 Ave. East. TABER, AB 

We Take Pride in Your Ride 


LIMITS 


Landscape Design f 
& Construction 


SNOW REMOVAL 

Bobcat & Truck 

Complete Landscape Design & Construct 
Concrete Construction & Demolition 
Sod & Residential Fencing 
Box 708, CoaihursI, AB (403) 381-4339 



LETHBRlDGE^v^MAiria 


• Satellite Parts ^ 
Locator g 

403 - 320-5252 

^ IbUIVee 1-866-320-5252 


r 

HELPINC5 

ADULTS AND 

CHILDREN 

GROW 

^ ARBOUR 

COUNSELLING 
ASSOCIATES 

Jeannette Molclon, MSW. RSW 
Karen Lodi, MSc. Psychologist 

Anxiety ^elajlonsh^s • ^Gender 
Creativity 

INDIVIDUAL ■ COUPLE ■ EMDR ■ PLAY ■mEHAPY 

L Subsidies Available , 

(4G 

^ 403,740- 

3)317-0117 

4th Ave. S. Lethbridge J 


DMT 


COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL 

■ PLUMBING ■ GAS FITTING ■ HOT WATER 
HEATING ■ BACKFIOW PREVENTION. 

INSTAUATION, TESTING & REPAIRS 

■ FIRE HYDRANT INSTAUATKDN, TESTING & 
REPAIRS ■ STEAM FITTING ■ PIPE FREEZING 

"24 HR. EMERGENCY SERVICE" 


( 403 ) 328-9424 


w.dmtmechanicol. 

134-22nd STREET NORTH, 
LETHBRIDGE. Afl T1H3R5 



“©urlHaaiaft” 

DINE IN -TAKEOUT 

6 AM - 6 PM MON. - SAT. 

10!i0FFDlHNEBSFECUL 


(403) 653-2585 
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Welcome to 
Lethbridge 

Located in the heart of southern Alberta at the junc¬ 
tion of Highways 3,4 & 5, Lethbridge offers hospital¬ 
ity at its finest! 

Lethbridge combines numerous attractions and 
events with comfortable lodging, extensive shopping 
opportunities, a wide range of dining establishments, 
an incredible selection of attractions and services, and 
a historical downtown to make your visit one to 
remember. 

Spend a day or a week enjoying all the things to see 
and do in the city of Lethbridge, or make it your home 
base from which to explore the world-class attractions 
of the surrounding region. 

The city has a rich and eventful history that can be 
seen in many of the buildings in the downtown core, 
and in several major attractions. 

The Fort Whoop-Up Interpretive Centre explores 
the history of the original whiskey-trading outpost. A 
reconstruction of the Fort tells the story of an era of 
lawlessness where Mounties, traders and Blackfoot 
met in Canada’s last Wild West. The Fort is located in 
Indian Battle Park, the site of the last great battle 
between Native tribes in Canada. 


% 


CONSTRUCTION 
PROOUCTS LTD 


• CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS • POWER TOOLS 

• CONSTRUCTION CHEMICALS • CAULKING 

• EXPANSION JOINTS • GROUTS • ANCHORS 

• MASONRY ACCESSORIES 

• WATERPROOFING MATERIALS • TOOLS 

• CONCRETE ACCESSORIES • FORM TIES 

• AIR COMPRESSORS • NAILERS 

( 403 ) 327-2700 

Fax Line (403) 327-2151 
138-22nd Street North, Lethbridge, AB 


The Six Alexander Galt 
Museum & Archives, 
which is housed in one of 
the city’s historic build¬ 
ings, has rotating exhibits 
highlighting culture, 
development, landscapes 
and people of Lethbridge 
and Southern Alberta. 

From river valley habi¬ 
tats to urban parks, 

Lethbridge has taken care 
to preserve its natural 
beauty through its parks 
and attractions. 

Experience the beauty 
and simplicity of the 
Nikka Yuko Japanese 
Garden, located in the 
heart of Henderson Lake 
Park. This mature four- 
acre oasis features ele¬ 
ments of five traditional 
Japanese gardens. The 
central pavilion offers vis¬ 
itors a glimpse into 
Japanese culture and 
insight in to the details of 
the garden. 

Other recreational 
opportunities available in 
Henderson Lake Park 
include a golf course, outdoor swimming pool, 
diamond, ice arena, campground and biking and t 
ing paths. 



Active 

LOCK & SAPE LTD. 


245E - 12A ST. 
LETHBRIDGE 


Helen Schuler Coulee Centre helps visitors discov- 
er the wonder of the Old Man River Valley through 
hands-on exhibits, interpretive programs and self- 
guided trails in a 200-acre nature reserve. 

Visitors to the city looking for visual expressions of 
culture can find it at the nationally recognized 
Southern Alberta Art Gallery. A dynamic variety of 
contemporary art programs and high-quality exhibi- 
Continued on Page 35 


Our Creator gave us the greatest gift: Life! 
Let’s not abuse it with alcohol and drugs. 
The future is ours! 


Blood Tribe Social 
Development 

Box 30 

Standoff, AB T0L1Y0 

403 - 737-3974 


LETHBRIDGE 

VEHICLE 


• License Plate Renewals 

• Drivers Licensing 

• Drivers Testing 

• Marriage Licenses 

• Birth Certificates 

• Corporate Registry 

• Annual Return 

109 College Centre (by Montanas) 

( 403 ) 329-1193 



TANNERY DISTRIBUTORS 

Upholster • Saddlery • Garment 

LEATHERS - Moose • Deer • ESk Hides 

EDMONTON (780) 477-9254 

Fax (780) 474-1692 • Open Saturday 
To!! Freo 1-888-723-0805 ' 

8815 • 118Avenue. Edmonton. AB T§BiOT3 

CALGARY (403) 253-3459 



If this descrtbos you. you could be a we 




ChorlfonGHIIIlrd. 


( 403 ) 328-2665 


plumbing • beating ' roofing • air conditioning • welding • metal • fabrication 


YOUR AUTOBODY SPECIALISTS 

.iDDifv 823 32nd St. N., 

Klt/^^ Lethbridge, AB 

AUTO BODY (403)°32S93 


..Alcohol anb hrug abuse are community 
concerns. 'We salute the efforts of those 
seeking a lifest}/le free of substance abuse 

Blood Tribe 
Family Community 
Support Services 

P.O. Box 118 
Standoff, AB TOLIYO 

Phone (403) 737-2888 

Fax (403) 737-2877 
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Lethbridge Career Centre offers 
free advice and services 


by John Copley 

Good jobs aren’t always easy to find, and even if assistant 
they were, you’d have to know how to apply for them, based oi 
how to win the position and most 
important, how to keep the job 
once you get it. That’s where the 
Lethbridge Aboriginal Career 
and Employment Centre 
(LACEC) comes in; their expert¬ 
ise and well-rounded advice can 
help to make your job search a 
positive one. 

LACEC Job Developer, Jay 
Colter Smith, says when you 
need to find work but aren’t sure 
about how to get the job you 
want, reach out for help - it wc 
cost you a dime. 

“We provide a number of se 
ices designed specifically to h 
individuals gain the knowledge 
they need to prepare themselves 
for the workforce,’’ he explained. 

“For example, our workshops 
provide Aboriginal clients with 
up-to-date information on fund¬ 
ing resources and employment 
strategies. Individuals new to the 
workforce may be uncertain 
when it comes to protocol, just as 
those who’ve been on the job 
force for years may have a diffi¬ 
culty when it comes to seeking 
new career opportunities.” 

In either case, he added, 

LACEC has a program to fit most 

“Our workshops provide valu¬ 
able information on such things, 
as resume writing, job searching, 

Writing cover letters, locating 
Aboriginal funding agencies and 



; programs offer a variety of: 


id long-term goals.” 


LACEC’s clients. He begins 
within the City of Lethbridge 
but his territory is province- 


developing good interview skills,” said Smith. “We of services and programs for LACEC clients,” said 


27 

recognizing their talents so they can successfully pur¬ 
sue their goals. If we can meet our objectives, the chal¬ 
lenges facing young Aboriginal people about to join 
the workforce will become less of a burden. When 
local and regional companies work together with 
Aboriginal job strategies programs, everyone bene¬ 
fits.” 

LACEC administers a variety of on-going programs, 
including a no-charge daily services venue that offers 
rs free fax, photo-copies and emails, help 
wmi icuci and resume vniting, counseling services, 
self-help workshops, a resource library, computers and 
a job board. 

“Employment counseling is conducted on a by- 
. . , . appointment basis,” explained Smith, “and is avmlable 

. „ .... organization „ Job to all First Nations, Metis and Inuit people who apply. 
Developer, it s Jay Colter Employment Counseling includes such topic areas as 
Smiths responsibility to locate, assessments, individual action planning, life skills 
secure and maintain viable training, career development, labour market research, 
employment opportunities for education and training and funding referrals. Our 

T.ArEPs ri.enre . counselors are professionally trained and are 

give direction to all types of clients, based on 
meir needs and on their career goals." 

LACEC has a new Life Skills Program about to get 
underway next month. 

“The new Life Skills initiative,” explained Smith, 
“will be a six month, full-time program and it will 
other southern Alberta operate daily from Monday through Friday until May 
centres. In fact, if things go 2004. Interested participants should contact us at the 
according to plan, we could see earliest opportunity because these programs usually 
the development of an important fip up quickly.” 

Aboriginal employment confer- LACEC staff can also help with your school enroll- 
ence take place here sometime ment. If you are having difficulties accessing post sec- 
in the next 18 months. ondary education, need information on how to get 

City officials recently started with your high school upgrading or would like 
approached LACEC administra- to attend a mainstream school, call Jay Colter Smith, 
tion to discuss the viability of a “We’re open from Monday through Friday, call me 
joint conference that would for more information,” said Smith, “and we’ll get you 
explore such things as local started on the right track.” 
employment opportunities, uti- Call (403) 320-8889 for more information, 
lizing the province’s academic The Lethbridge Aboriginal Career and Employment 
upgrading program to enhance Centre works jointly and in cooperation with Treaty 7 
job readiness and how to best Economic Development and Alberta Human 
form a plan that will inform and Resources and Development, 
include local and regional busi- 
•, nesses in the job strategies ini¬ 
tiatives developed through 
LACEC. 

“We currently offer a variety 


■ cUents some direction about how 
go about applying for small business loans. If you are 
already in business for yourself, or are thinking about 
developing a business, we can also help to steer you in 
the right direction.” 

Whether your direction leads to the workplace - 


joint conference would certainly go a 
helping to ensure that every local busi¬ 
ness, no matter how small or how large, is aware of the 
potential workforce at their fingertips. By working 
together with local and regional companies, and with 
the city’s support, the benefits to both the Aboriginal 


back to the classroom for high school upgrading, the community and the business sector could I 
LACEC should be your first stop when seeking solu- enal. The Aboriginal community in Southern Alberta, 
lions. like the rest of the province, is young and eager and 

“Our objective, to provide employment services to anxious to work. By creating positive avenues of 
the local Aboriginal population, is much more employment now, we help to fulfill our mandate to 
involved than it sounds,” explained Smith. “Our client advocate, empower and assist Aboriginal people in 


“TWO FLOORS OF QUALITY RECYCLED MERCHANDISE 
CLOTHING • FURNITURE • BOOKS 
HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES • APPLIANCES 
- 1218 - 2nd Avc. S., LETHBRIDGE - 

(403) 328-2860 fax: (403) 328-2363 




Outwest Gas & 
Food Services 

Standoff, AB 

Hwy 2 & Hwy 505 W. 

Open 7 days a week. 

^ ( 403 ) 737-3131 

www.twosmallrnen.conT'jy' 




WOOD'S 



DISKMSARY 

"Providing for All Your Health Needs" 


Tattooe by Steve 

Professional Crew 

2931 - 20 Ave. S. 

Lethbridge, AB T1K 3M5 


1016 - 3 Avenue South, Lethbridge, AB T1J 0L4 
(403) 381-0672 

Ph: (403) 328-0822 

Fx:(403) 317-1963 

Email: woods10(3)telusplanel.net 


115 -10 Street, Wainwright, AB T9W 1N6 
(780) 842-6667 

PO Box 83, Patricia, AB TOJ 2K0 
(403)378-3033 


Lethbridge Aboriginal 
Career and 
Employment Centre 

Assisting and supporting Aboriginal people 
in becoming self-reliant by providing a 
variety of services and programs. 

• Resume writing workshops or 
onetone assistance 

• Assistance with cover letters • 

Fax Service 

• Telephone access • Job board 

• OnetOne job finding sessions • 
Internet access 

• Individual client a.ssessments * 
Funding information and 
applications 

• Assistance with career changes 
and choices 

• Training initiatives, wage 
subsidy information 

For Information Call: 
403 - 320-8889 

or drop by: 454 - 5th Avenue South, 
Lethbridge, AB 
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Prevent Family Violence 


Family violence 
hurts us all! 

If you know someone who is in a violent relation¬ 
ship, talk to them about it and offer your support. 
Learn about the cycle of family violence — tension, 
explosive incident, honeymoon phase. Talk to a local 
shelter or community centre about the options the 
abused person has. Before intervening in a domestic 
dispute, consider your own safety. The police are bet¬ 
ter equipped to deal with this type of volatile situation. 
Before reporting spousal abuse, consider the safety of 
the victim. If you think the abusive spouse may 
become more violent after being reported, ensure the 
victim is in a safe place. Encourage the victim to talk 
to a counsellor, clergy or a shelter. Repotting abuse of 
a child is a legal responsibility. Talk to people in your 


"poMUlif violcMe MUC aimt ant etmututtUtif 

autetnM. TOt taiCutt tAt 04 all tiMt 

ttt^Uof tit Ata/ta^ fuiti.. 

VILLAGE OF 
BERWYN 

Ph. (780) 338-3922 Fax. (780) 338-2224 
BOX 250, BERWYN, ALBERTA TOH OEO 
www.berwyn.govoHice.com 


f' JoTtfk cliitdTen's sal^e 

pkase stop tHe aSuse 

Dena 

jnijl General Store 

• GROCERIES • VIDEO RENTALS • PRODUCE 

(867) 969-2280 


Becndigcn 

Inc 

offers a secure safe haven for abused 
women and their children. 

If you suffer from family violence 

Ph 807-622-5101 

to get help. 


We do need your help too 
Call 807-623-9579 
to help stop the abuse. 



Samson 
Youth Crisis 
Centre 


In-service counselling 
Interagency referrals 
Crisis stress management 
for virtually every crisis individuals and families 
may face using community debriefing and 
defusing suicide prevention intervention. 
Services Available 

S.'OOam - 4:00 pm Monday to Friday 


community about family vio¬ 
lence prevention. Ask your 
community or organization or 
church to become involved in 
educating people about family 
violence issues. Teach your 
children to handle conflict and 
anger without violence. 

If you are in 
an abusive 
relationship 

Here are a few suggestions if 
you are trying to free yourself 
from a life of violence: 

• Don’t underestimate the 
danger. 

Don’t be lulled into underes¬ 
timating the danger that you 
and your children face. 

Statistics and research show 
that the violence gets more 
severe over time. You could be 
killed. ^ ^ 

• Make a getaway plan. 

The violence gets worse — it never gets better. If 
you are not ready or able to leave the situation perma¬ 
nently, at least take some precautions for your own 
safety and the safety of your children. Have an escape 
plan. Whenever possible, tuck a few dollars away in a 
place where it won’t be found, but where you can get 
at it. Keep a set of car keys where you can get them 
easily and quickly. If you can, make an arrangement 
with a friend or neighbour or women’s shelter to pro- 



Say NO 
to alcohol 


r^liback 


WAL-MART 


CANADA CORP. 


fftope ffiaven 
Women’s Sfietter 
Outreach Trogram 


Confidential Individual Support 

Wednesday Night Support Group 
Meetings 
7 to 9 p.m. 

Child Care Provided 
Children's Group runs concurrent 
ALL WOMEN WELCOME 


e information call (780) 62 


vide a safe place for you or your children in an emer- 

• Care for yourself. 

Be kind to yourself as you cope. Remember, you 
don’t deserve to be abused. You are not responsible 
for another person’s abusive behaviour. 

• Ask for help. 

Whether you are staying in the relationship or 
attempting to make it on your own, you need help. 
Don’t be afraid to ask. If you or someone else report 
the crime to the police, and if there is enough evi¬ 
dence, the police will take charge of the legal process. 
Your evidence in court will be a big help. Wife assault 
is a crime. Often it takes the threat of prosecution Or 
being separated from his family to make an. abuser 
agree to get help. 

• Encourage your partner to get counselling. 
Whether or not you have been through a court 

process, encourage your partner to get counselling. 

There are a number of Aboriginal organizations and 
safe homes throughout the province that can help if 
you or someone you know is experiencing family vio¬ 
lence or abuse in any form. 

For a complete list of community based services call 
(780) 482-4636. 


^ For the children's sake, 

please stop the abuse 


J] 


Thompson Crisis Centre 

provides a safe, secure haven far abused 
women and their children. 

If you suffer from domestic abuse 

call 1 - 877 - 977-0007 and get help 

If you would like to assist the crisis centre 
help abused women, 

^ please C 9 II ^04-677-9668 


'For the cklirens sake, please stop \/iolence! 

Saskatoon 
Indian & Metis | 
Friendship 
Centre 

S.I.M.F.C. 

Phone (306) 244-0174 • Fax. (306) 664-2536 ] 
168 Wall Street, Saskatoon, SK S7K 1N4 


New Starts for Women 

in Red Lake, Ontario provides a safe, secure, 
caring, non-judgmental sheiter for abused 
women and their children, that is respectful of 
cultural and personal beliefs. 

1-800-565-5368 

For community understanding and 


ill newstart@goredlake.cc 
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Family violence 
won’t go 
away 


29 

ven if no violence has 


just- 


mes It never comes The result is that family vio- get rid of the other for awhile - ev 
lence news is almost always bad news - nobody wants taken place. 

o talk atom the good that is derived from the two and "1 hope those scenarios never occur ” said NWT 
t^ and five y^ mitiatives - unless ifs about how Justice Minister Roger Allen "but if they do I'm sure 
If the public can't see the the justice of the peace that serve those emergency 
It they can t get excit- protection orders will be able to make that judgment." 

The proposed Family Violence Protection la 


by Ennis Morris 


good work that’s taking placi 
ed about what’s taking place then they can’t promote 
It, they can’t get involved. And that’s the key ingredi¬ 
ent to combating family violence - involvement. 

Alberta’s family violence initiatives are a step-up 
of the other provinc' ’ 


le rural communities for 




When Canada’s Justice Minister took to the podium when compared 
in Edmonton on December 4, 1998 during the eighth gratns in Canadi 
annual fundraising campaign to combat violence government in the country that’s decided 
against women and children, he said that 
Ottawa’s approach to family violence 
“recognizes the need for broad so ’ 
tal engagement. It is only by con 
ing at the problem from a numbei 
of perspectives and directions 
and by working with other lev¬ 
els of government, women’s 
organizations, as well as other 
community organizations in the 
private sector, that we are going 
to find meaningful solutions to 
this complex social problem.” 

The Minister went on to lar 
e approach being 



than talk about the problem of family violence. 
The Northwest Territories is about to put 
le meat on the bones of family 
'iolence legislation. And they got 
the idea from Alberta. The new 
law will allow police officials to 
quickly remove anyone from 
the family home who is threat- 


• CARPET • VINYL FLOORING • HARDWOODS 
• CERAMIC TILES • LAMINATE FLOORS 


of violence. The ne 


9509 - 100th Avenue, Peace River, AB 

1 - 800 - 665-7847 ( 780 ) 624-4286 

Your Total Flooring Solution 




“This approach has helped enable 
progress in areas of prevention, protec¬ 
tion and support to women and children leav- 
ing violent situations. The cornerstone 
of the federal government's work on 
family violence has been the family vio¬ 
lence initiatives." 


next month, as most experts 
expect it will, will be known as 
he Family Violence Protection 
ct and will allow RCMP officers 
and other law enforcement officials 
seek emergency protection orders 
from a Justice of the Peace. And tlie new 
law doesn’t just apply to espousal abuse, it 
protects everyone in the family. 

“I’ve been calling for this type of legis- 
„ I c .— •'=—ivered that ■ ■ ■ ■ 


He was talking about three federally endorsed fam- where," said Frame Lake MLA, Charles Dent, who’s 


ily violence initiatives that had been addressed during 
the previous decade. He said the initiatives “sought 
promote the well-being of the family and to improve 


en seeking stronger measures against wife an 
beaters for years. 

"I first discovered this kind of legislation at 


the ability of the criminal justice, housing and health P**' o" by Ute Seniors Society," he says. "The people 


system to help victims and stop offenders." 

Seeking a goal is one thing, accomplishing it is 
another. What the initiatives sought has not yet mate¬ 
rialized but the initial energy, fueled by a spate of vi 


lent family 


that I 


ing that forum were from Alberta and they talked 
about how this type of legislation had turned out to be 
important for seniors in that province." 

Those who support the bill to toughen the laws are 


in, remains intact. You’d have a diffi¬ 
cult time knowing that however, unless you’re 
involved in one way or another, because there’s just 
not enough information flowing into the home 
average workplace about the serious issues sun 
ing family violence. The 
main thrust of family vio¬ 
lence awareness comes but 
once a year, during the 
third week of November, 
as if to remind the unpliant 
that the Christmas season 
isn’t the right time to beat 
up the spouse. 

The fact that family vio¬ 
lence is as rampant as it is, 
however, doesn’t mean 
that nothing 


s headlines concerned that the nf 




n for abuse. 


Because the persoabeing removed from a home could 
spend up to a week in jail before a judge can decide 
his or her immediate fate, some experts have stated 
■'the that there is little to stc 
ind- one spouse from trying i 



In fact, there have 
been dozens of initiatives, 
projects funded by the 
Department of Justice 
Canada under the Family 
Violence Initiative, that 
have been gaining solid 
ground in their attempt to 
find solutions to the fami¬ 
ly violence problem. 
Alberta, British Columbia, 
Ontario, Newfoundland, 
Saskatchewan - almost 
every province and territo¬ 
ry in the country is or has 
taken part in developing 
and/or administering fami¬ 
ly violence programs and 
initiatives. But the flow- 
of-information process is 
far too sluggish. The gov¬ 
ernment is quick to broad¬ 
cast the numbers of dollars 
they’re spending on these 
initiatives but they ate not 
so fast to part with the 
results of the initiatives 
they spend the money on. 
It can take years to get a 
printout of the facts, some- 


TRUE NORTH UPHOLSTERY 


AUTO - (MOPAR) • CAMARO - HOT ROD 
CUSTOM DESIGN 
"A" TRUE ARTIST 
Wayne Busdegan 


Cell 780 307-5546 • Home 780 348-2628 


We have a few words of 
advice for anyone who’s 
HIV positive. 


Join CATIE as 
a member now! 
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Congratulations to this year's 
recipients of Shell Canada 
Aboriginal Scholarships 


Carmelle Barnabe 
Christina Bayley 
Kasey Boisselle 
Julian Brazeau 
Shawn Bundy 
Daniel Calhoon 
Nicole Ciirdinal 
Jessica Cardinal 
Christine Chateau 
Michael Dubyk 
Ryan Dunbar 
Brian I’letcher 
Tina Giroux 
Karen Hunneman 


i 


Ian Hunter 
Pamela Johnson 
Nadine Kusiak 
Lana Major 
Karen McCarthy 
Dan Muller 
Dominique Nadeau 
Jennifer Orr 
Allan Pickard 
I’lorida Proulx 
Megan Reid 
Adam Sampson 
Zoe Todd 
Celine Turgeon 


Shell is proud to support Aboriginal education 
across Canada through our partnership with the 
Notional Aboriginal Achievement Foundation. 
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Art & Culture 


Ledger 
drawings of 
the ^eat 
plains 

by Jane Ash Poitras 


History and the sacred are what 
inspired the Indian peoples of the Great 
Plains of North America to chronicle 
their lives pictorially. Drawings and 
etchings on cave walls, rock walls, 
saved for thousands of years as a large- 
scale, public way of marking historical 
events and visionary trances. 

Many shamans of the past painted nar¬ 
rative scenes of buffalo hide robes and 
tipis. These paintings provided records 
of man’s experiences and visions. 

Exploits of feuds or success in the hunt 
would be painted on their garments and 
shelters to valorize and memorialize their heroic 

As the 19th century started. Plains Indians adopted 
a new, smaller scale art form for their visionary life. 
They began to draw on paper, using pencils, pens, 
crayons and paint. These new media were provided 



by the incoming European exploiters and Indian 


JADE j 

DRILLING INC. j 

Is looking for m 

experienced drillers —" 

and derrickmen Phone (780) 955-5500 


With the wave of white people flooding into the 
Americas, the traditional Indian art disappeared and 
their presence changed Plains Indian life irrevocably. 

The first Native histories of those profound changes 
occur in the drawings made by Plains men. Ledger 
books used by the early traders were appropriated by 
Indian artists of the Great Plains and made into an 
archive of their personal histories and vision. 




, Smoky River Family and 
^ Community Support Unices 

il| Working with the 

Smoky River Community to 
provide support services 
o ail individuals and families 



These new Indian artists drew and painted on any¬ 
thing they could get their hands on from butcher 
paper to wrapping paper to recycled stationery. They 
recreated them into masterpieces of art. Pencils and 
notebooks were considered a good trade for their 
pelts and medicinal herbs. 

Drawings and paintings made on their new materi¬ 
al were a continuation of their earlier records of cave 
and rock wall drawings. While recording personal 
history and visions, the Plains Indians provided an 
artistic bible of the profound changes occurring in 
indigenous life in the 19th and 20th cenmries. Most 
important of all, these drawings on paper opened up a 
cultural exchange with the European invaders and 

To make a work of art can be a revolutionary act, an 
autohistoricalgraphical act, an act of hidden resist¬ 
ance. It can be a way of healing ones heart, and get¬ 
ting it into historical times forever. The sins of the 
past will not go unnoticed. 

Ledger drawings were drawings of revolution, 
oppression, sadness, despair... in other words. North 
American Indian Expressionism. 

The beauty and mastery of the early North 
American Plains Indians’ drawings will speak to all 
of their celebration to survive regardless of history’s 
mistake and to look forward to tomorrow when their 
transformation works The Magic. 


OILFIELD SERVICE 


• LIGHT OILFIELD HAULING • HOTSHOT SERVICE • SPACE HEATERS 
• FULLY EQUIPPED CREW TRUCKS • 4 TONNE S 5 TONNE PICKER TRUCKS 
t HOUR SERVICE 


For any Native woman and her child or 
children who considers herself to have been 
emotionally, physically or sexually battered. 



Call (403) 531-1970 
Calgary, Alberta for information 


5 "Fresh” to Order 


Pni 

^ ^ Fresh Pizzas 

PETRO-CANADA* & Various 
Sandwiches 

ForDrop-m.OrCaH 
Ahead for Pick-up 

CONVHNIENCE STORE 

* Chicken 

Convenience Store ^ Combos 

Wetoskiwin, Alberto (Southside Store) 

(780) 352-5999 (780) 352-7191 

(By Wetaskhvin Moll) 50lh Ave. (by Wolertower) 
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Buffalo Spirit 
Gifts continues 
road to success 


by John Copley 








Buffalo Spirit Gifts 

Native - Western - Wildlife 

Moccasins 
Mukluks & Apparel 

Sterling, Turquoise & Copper Jewellery 
Local Handcrafts, Beadwork 
Artwork & Prints 
Aboriginal Music 
Tapestry & Home Decor 
Soapstone 

Barbwire & Barnwood Gifts 
Souvenirs 

Dreamcatchers & More 

WATCH FOR OUR BOOTH AT 
SELECTED POWWOWS IK 
ALBERTA 

Rocky Mountain House 
Hours: Mon 12-6, Tues-Sat 11-6 Fri til 9 
Call for extended hours (403) 845-3144 
Unique, Quality, Affordable 
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M Story-Telling 




That Mountain 


by Harold Sigalet 


asleep. She old lady, you know. Goes 
to sleep. Alright. Little Wolf he wan¬ 
ders into bush. Suddenly he feels 
something hairy take him. He cannot 
see what it is. But he can feel fur. This 

:““„:“rrprs 

men come to the north. Before white men bring their 
own spirits. Indian spirits were everywhere. In the 
rocks. In the trees. In the birds. In the animals. All over 
the places. No white spirits to bother them way back 




My great grandpa tell me this story and he says his 
grandpa don't write it down because they have no pen¬ 
cils in those days. No paper. Just their minds to 
remember stories. I tell it to you now. 

There was this little boy. When he bom, he look like 
small wolf. Hairy all over. Pointed nose, 
green eyes. Not black eyes like Indians. So they 
him Little Wolf. 

When he get older, he don’t 

IS around on all fours. He likes to play 


When gramma wakes she no can 
nd Little Wolf anyplaces. 
Everybody looks all over. Friends 
come and search. Look and look. 
Little Wolf is nowhere. No place can 
they find him. 

vnen r.e oor... ..c .... .... Every night the wolves howl in tot 
Pointed nose. Has funny mountain. That mountam who talks 


That mountain where strange, evil 
spirits live. That mountain who 
at walk like us. All everybody fear. That mountain where 
nobody goes. 

bush. Sniffs ground and trees. He is patient just like Some days ma^a^s Little 'Wolf 
wolf. He waits beside holes of mice and ground squir- ^ding m the bushes. Vi^en she chase 
rels and pounces on them when they comes out. He ® turns in o wo . e ore ^ 

sneaks up on birds and grabs them in his jaws. All fyes. he becomes wolf. She do^sn 
these things he eats. Raw. Just like wolf. His mamma 

and papa worry about him. He gets like wolf i--* 

more every day. 

One day when gramma look after him, she fall 


think. She afraid, 
rad Maybe wolves ate Little Wolf. Maybe 
not. She don’t know. Then, for a long 
time she don’t see Little Wolf any- 


Notice of Vote 


I her, she thinks mebbe he jumps on her and tear her 
I pieces. She so damn scared she passes out. 

When she come too, she all alone. No wolf nowhere. 

___ he so scared she run like rabbit for home. She not go 

He comes near. Shows walks for many moons. All the time she thinks 
great big teeth. Snarls rad about them wolves. But something tell her to walk in 
growls. She real scared, the bush again. She afraid to go but can’t say no. This 
Can’t run. Wolf gets close tbne she take her bow and arrow because she scared. 


Mebbe a year later, she 
sees a big wolf. Standing 
n path. Looking a 


Vote on the Blood Tribe Akers 2 
Claim Settlement Agreement 


YWCA 

of Yellowknife 


We work to prevent family violence 

We offer: 

• safe shelter to women and children 

• support, education, referral and 
advocacy for assistance 

• community outreach groups 


When she far in bush she 
can feel something follow¬ 
ing her. She look and look 
all around but see nothing. 
She start miming. Fast as 
her little legs will go. That 
wolf mshes in front of her. 
She so scared she trips. 
That crazy wolf curls his 
lips and shows many big 
teeth and creeps closer 
and closer, his hair stand¬ 
ing up on his back like 
wire hair brash. She know 
wolf is mad and is going 
to kill her. She screams to 
her spirit for strength. She 
still clutch bow and arrow 
and somehow she zings 
that wolf 
chest. I think mebbe her 


To Our Youth - You are our future. 
Don’t allow drugs & alcohol 
to steal your future, 
from the management and staff at 


NAEJA 


r (780) 462^044 « 

F (780) 461-0196 I T6E 5V2 

■ VV www.naeja.co 


’0.OTRO£^s rs 

(403) 625-5508 (403) 625-3682 

Y\3RN/7x^ 

135 49th Ave. W. Claresholni, AB 

• Wildlife Design Blankets & Lamps 

• Alberta made - Sofa & Sleep Sets 

♦ Sofas ♦ Beds ♦ Lamps ♦ Blankets 
♦ Dinene Sets ♦ Sheets ♦ Book Cases 

♦ Desks ♦ Bedroom Sets ♦ Coffee Table 
Sets ♦ Futons ♦ T-shirts ♦ Sweat Shirts 

♦ Hoodys ♦ Custom Printed T-shirts 
FREE DELIVERY & LAY-AWAY AVAILABLE 

U-HAUL RENTAL AGENT 
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When northern lights have party and wolves howl, 
they send strange light to top that there mountain. 
That light stay there. Maybe an hour or so. Mebbe 
until sun wakes up. Looks like fire up there. 

Even today, when wolves howl, that strange light it 
shines on top that mountain. Nobody goes up that 
mountain. They say strange things up there. 
Sometimes peoples don’t come back when they go 
up there. Nobody sees them again. 

One day 1 think mebbe 1 go see. I’se not scared. Me 
brave guy. So I climb that mountain. It is long climb. 



spirit help her. Wolf roll over. Wiggles for awhile. 
Tlien he dead allright. 

All over herself, mamma has cold sweat. She look 
at that dead wolf. She look at him for a very long 
time. Then she can't believe what her eyes see. She 
hopes her eyes play tricks. Because real wolf turns 
into Little Wolf. Her little boy. Yup. What wuz real 
wolf now her dead little boy. 

She one frightened woman, that mamma. She don’t 


Legends stress taboos against 
cannibalism 

by Lee White 


Many ^toties^are told.jji Aborigmal circles about 
ithe wehtiko, or cannibal. 

In ^ome of those stories, the wehtiko is a giant 
mbnsjer wearing treetops as snowshoes whose giant 
stride^' carry him great distances across northen 
forests with dveky step. 

These Wehtiko are cold hearted, filthy and ugly 
creamres with the power to turn humans into canni¬ 
bals. That power can be overcome with conjuring, 
and the creatures are blinded and confused by 
human excrement. 

It is believed that these creatures become wehtiko 
if they are fatally wounded, then eaten by the 
humans they lived with. 

There are many stories, some within recent mem¬ 
ory, of humans possessed by the wehtiko spirit who 
express cannibalistic desires and tendencies as part 
of their insanity or possession. 

Throughout history, hunters and trappers who 
roam the northern forests and sub-Arctic have 
reported seeing the giant wehtiko and have warned 
of places to avoid where they might be encountered. 

Storytellers have recounted tales of both creatures 
and humans who have become wehtikos by eating 
human flesh, reinforcing strong taboos against can¬ 
nibalism. 

Although this transformation is said to give the 
possessed ones superhuman strength, the condition 
is so traumatic and difficult that they refuse to eat 


Our Creator gave us the greatest gift, life... 
Let's not abuse it. 

Attawapiskat 
Health Services 

Box 248 

Attawapiskat, ON POL lAO 


WljiAD^ ' Merttta Mattwas 



and beg to be killed by those around them. 

It is even said that sometimes humans become 
wehtiko merely by dreaming about the evil spirits of 
North and Ice. When this condition occurs it can be 
overcome by conjuring. 

While many believe the concept of wehtiko and 
the stories told are legends created to warn against 
caimibalism, there is some evidence that this form of 
possession — and even the giant creatures — are 

There are written references to wehtiko in 18th 
century Hudson’s Bay Company diaries, and belief 
in the existence of the giant wehtiko extends among 
various tribes from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Great Lakes, and from the sub-Arctic to the northern 
United States. 



rest. Sometimes I think mebbe 1 never get to top. 

When night come, 1 try sleep under tree. Many 
stars in sky. Northern lights all over like maybe there 
is big party in sky. Wolves howl and howl. Light 
flashes through trees like white man’s flood lights. 
On and off they go. When they flash on 1 see big 

my eye and shiver against big tree. 1 feel furry things 
touching me. 1 think mebbe the wolves are going to 
eat me. 1 don’t sleep but 1 think 1 so scared 1 pass out. 

1 shake so much mebbe 1 wear a hole in that tree. 

As soon as little morning light comes through 
trees, howling stops and ravens call. Boy, 1 jumps up 
and runs downhill through tile bush. 1 run straight 
like an arrow shot from a strong bow. Today, mebbe 
straight like a rifle shot down that hill. Anyways, 1 
can feel the devil chasin’ me. And I’m sure not wait¬ 
in’ for him to catch up. 1 go straight home in a real 
hurry like mebbe the sky is gonna fall down. I never 
go back that place again. 

Yup. This true story. And 1 don’t go back that 
mountain, Nohows. 


CO iiclin’c mdintiiin henklig .■^sber Ufcst^iU's. 


Mamawetan Churchill River 
District Health Board 


P.O. Box 6000, La Ronge, SK SOJ 1L0 
Phone (306) 425-2422 
Fax (306) 425-5432 



Drug and alcohol abuse are contmunily 
mcerns. We must work together to 
break the cycle ol addiction. 

WATERMEN LAKE 
ALCOHOL & ORUG 
ABUSE PROGRAM 


Stay in control of your life! 
Say NO to Drug & Alcohol Abuse 

NNADAP Ph. (306) 236-3258 
or Fax. (306) 236-3302 
Waterhen Lake, Saskatchewan 


a’®’' 


wtON V, 




IMSURANICe 
ACEMCY LTD. 


Alcohol & Drug abuse are 
community concerns. We salute the 
efforts of those seeking a lifestyle 
free of substance abuse. 


'lMMna,Mce SfiMceUiatO' 

(780) 542-4411 



5121-51 Street, Drayton Valley, Alberta 
Email: dvins@incentre.net 
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LEGEND 


Wihtiko's Heartbeat 


Wililiko’s Heartbeat is provided by the I. 
Ronge Band. Ciiri-iculum Resource Unit w 
dedicated to providing quality educi 
resources to all the people of the First Natioi 


B fnghtened after thinking a 



Because we were unable to start a fire, we decided 
to head back. 

After we returned to camp and had turned our 
canoe over on dry ground, my grandfather came 
from his tent to see if we had got anything on our 
hunting trip. We told him what had happened and 
he told us to come over to his tent to warm up. 

We had some tea and dried off. Then my grand¬ 
father told us that he had been hearing a sound all 
day as if someone was chopping down a tree. He 
thought it might be the heartbeat of a Wihtiko and 
we had better be prepared for the night in case it 
should be heading towards our camp. 

I decided that I should get our Bible out and read 
a few chapters. That night my grandfather, my 
nephew and I stayed up late to see what would hap¬ 
pen. 1 was sitting beside a little wood heater and my 
nephew sat on the other side. My grandfather was 
sitting by the doorway of the tent. He took a peek 
outside because the chopping sound became louder 
as the wind blew harder. 



from the doorway. I was afraid to even walk outside 
for a few minutes, so I got out the Bible again and 
read a few more chapters. 

My nephew said he was staying awake all night 
and I tri^ to stay awake with him. However, I fell 
asleep sometime during the night and woke up with 
a burnt forehead because we had kept the stove 
going to keep warm. 

In the morning the chopping sound was not as 
loud as the night before. We decided to go for a ride 
in the canoe and check out the sound. As we drew 
closer to the noise, we saw a large crack in a rock by 
the shore line where the waves were slapping in and 

Just as my grandfather had his head all the way 
out, our dog Kiskanuhk decided to have a peek 
inside the tent. These two started each other so 
much that they jumped away from the doorway at 
the same time! This gave us all a laugh before we 
resumed our watch. 




“So, this is what’s been keeping us up most of the 
night!” my grandfather said. We had another good 
laugh and I was relieved that it wasn’t the Wihtiko’s 
heartbeat after all! 


LUMBERMATE™ 2000 

PORTABLE 

BAND 

SAWMILLS 



I-800-66I-7746 Ext. 125 website: www.norwoodmditstries.com 
Norwood Industries Inc. • R.R. #2 Kilworthy, Ontario, Canada, POE IGO 


SUPPLY 

SURUEANT 



Comping Supplies • Camouflage Clothing 
• Army, Work & Combat Boots 
• Military Insignia, Caps, Pics & Dog Tags 
• Nylon Parachute Covers • Knives & Swords 
• Law Enforcement & EMT Accessories 

Competitive Prices 

(780) 444-1540 

fax (780) 486-3422 


Out Creator gave us Sfe, please don't abuse it with drugs or abwhoL 
'Proud to be part of iHutional^dictions Awareness H>eef ‘Jdpvember 16-22. 



Sunchild First Nation Health Centre 

P.O. Box 997, Rocky Mountain House, Alberta T4T 1A7 
Telephone: (780) 989-3962 • Fax (780) 989-2251 

A message from Chief Stanley Lagrelle 
Health Portfolio — Edwin Frencheater 
Health Director- Doris Daychief 
Health Centre and NDAPP Staff 


Alcohol and drug abuse are community concerns. We support 
the efforts of those seeking a lifestyle free of substance abuse. 

A message from 

Chief Robert Weistche 
Councillors, Staff, Elders & Members 

of 


CREES OE THE 

Waska^anish 

ETRST NATION, 


P.O. Box 60, Waskaganish, Quebec JOM IRO 
Phone: (819) 895-8650 • Fax: (819) 895-8901 
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Reclaim your Family i 

continuedfwm page 20 “ 

a loving home from which the world may be entered 
into for short periods. In this way the peer group is not 
given power: the child can live quite well without it socialip 
apart from it. ’ chil- 

Incidently, none of us here, live in the “real world.” 

If you want to experience the “real -vorld” it may be 
necessary to immerse yourself in tie slums of New 
York, or mn your business amidst the organized crime 
of Chicago, or care for the dying in the stinking streets " ° m e 
of Calcutta. We are all sheltered. schooling 

The successfully socialized individual is one who ‘he 

can be open to all people without being manipulated 
by them. The successfully socialized individual is one 
who has the confidence to stand for what is right in 
spite of rejection; to bear burdens or difficulties with 
hope. 

Consider; Who will teach respect for parents and 
other adults? Who will teach the importance of service 
to others without personal gain? TOo will teach the 
value of human life and the importance of protecting ‘^hildre 
the very young and the very old? This socialization ®‘^hool 
will not come from the typical peer group. The nega- 
tive competition associated with being part of a peer ^ ‘ 

group serves to create individuals who have learned to » 

look after themselves. " “ 

I would wish to think that good teachers could make 
the difference m institutional socialization, but even 
the best teachers don’t compare to peers and media in 
influencing children. 

Because of the power of peers and the media, the 
only way for parents to regain the position of primary 
influence upon their children is to spend a great deal of 


for the 


most individual activities, and spend a great deal of . 
their “after school” and weekend time together as a imperfections of family life, t 
family in order to overcome the immense pressure of Positive socialization. 


upwAi k^iiiiuicu « lu »pcuu a gicai uca* nppT^ and the mpdia Th\<t U the ^*0*' information Call 

hTtavestoemTabuSTir'''*^'' opportumty ^ *. Home Schooling at (780) 741-2113 

he mvestment of abundant time. infruences in their children’s lives. www.wisdomhomeschoohng.com 


Welcome to Lethbridge 

continued from page 26 

tions are offered in a historical building in downtown 
Lethbridge. Residents and visitors to the city can also 
view the Bowman Arts Centre which houses arts groups 
and guilds, exhibitions in its two galleries, art rental and 
studio classes. While in Lethbridge you can also check 
out the University of Lethbridge Art Gallery and its 
renowned collection of works. 

Need some good laughs? Edge of your seat excite¬ 
ment? Dramatic performances? There are many events 

i that take place throughout the year for people of all ages 
and interests to enjoy. 

At the Yates Memorial Centre you can take in musical 
and performing arts throughout the year by the 
Lethbridge Symphony, and a variety of concerts and 
performances by visiting artists and community groups. 
During July and August, New West Theatre offers “must 
see” shows daily that are bursting with energy, live 
music and comedy. 

Looking for some more fun? Check out what is hap¬ 
pening at the ENMAX Centre. It might be WHL 
“Hurricane” hockey games, famous musical entertain¬ 
ment, sporting events, or a trade show. University and 
College athletic teams LA Bulls baseball in July and 
August are other city spectator sports to enjoy. 

Major events in the city of Lethbridge include the 
Alberta International Airshow and Whoop Up Days Fair 
& Rodeo held during the summer, and AgExpo held in 
March. Other trade shows, agricultural events, and horse 
racing also take place at Lethbridge Exhibition Park. 

With a population of over 70,000, Lethbridge offers a 
wealth of services for visitors and residents alike. City 
recreational facilities include numerous swimming 
pools and arenas, a skateboard park, outdoor spray park, 
I indoor soccer centre, chmbing wall, target range, and 
softball complex. 

Visitors to the city who enjoy golfing can choose from 
the championship Paradise Canyon Gold Resort, 
Henderson Lake Golf Course, Bridge Valley Par 3, or 
Evergreen Golf Course & Driving Range. 

No matter what the occasion for your visit to 
Lethbridge there are accommodation and camping serv¬ 
ices to fit your needs. With 16 hotel and motels, several 
Bed & Breakfasts, and two full-service year-round 
campgrounds, there are a variety of places for you to 
Slay. 

Finding somewhere to eat is also never a problem with 
everything from fast-food to fine dining restaurants 
throughout the city. Lethbridge night life offers great 
variety, from cozy pubs to country dance and rock & roll 
nightclubs. Four movie theatres with 17 cinemas give 
you a great choice of entertainment options. 



Submit your nomination for two awards 
sponsored by Indian and Northern Affairs 
Canada (INAC) to the Alberta Chambers of 
Commerce by November 17,2003. 

The "Eagle Feather Business Award of 
Distinction" recognizes a First Nation-owned 
business that demonstrates outstanding 
achievement and incorporates entrepreneurial 
and cultural concepts into its operation. 

The "INAC/AWPI Best Practice Award of 
Distinction" recognizes businesses that 
demonstrate outstanding achievements 
in partnering with Aboriginal businesses, 
particularly in the areas of employment 
and training. 



For details and eligibility criteria, 
please visit the Alberta Chambers 
of Commerce website at 
www.abbusinessawards.ab.ca 
or call Tracey Travis (INAC Alberta) 

at 780-495-5379. 


Canada 
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Metis at high risk for 
chronic ailments 


The release last month of the initial findings of 
Aboriginal Peoples Survey (APS) shows the Mdtis 
Nation at highest risk for chronic pain and for life 
threatening health conditions. In the finding entitled 
"Well-being of the non-reserve Aboriginal 
Population” it showed that Mdtis over the age of 15 
had the highest rates for heart problems and high 
blood pressure. The Mdtis also had the highest rates 
for stomach problems and intestinal ulcers and were 
nearly equal to North American Indian population for 
high rates of asthma and rheumatism or arthritis. The 
Inuit population had the lowest rates in all categories. 
(The APS numbers do not include the on-reserve pop¬ 
ulation of First Nations.) 

Clem Chartier, Vice-President of the Mdtis National 
Council and Minister of Mdtis Rights and Self-gov¬ 
ernment said, "It is important for the Canadian gov¬ 
ernment to come to terms with the health needs of the 
Mdtis population. At the same time our people are 
struggling with these urgent health issues, we receive 
minimal support from the federal government for our 
health care needs." 


Minister of 
Health said, "the 
numbers released 
today regarding 
the chronic ail¬ 
ments are of great 
concern to the 
Mdtis Nation. 
They paint a pic¬ 
ture of pain, peo¬ 
ple living with 
arthritis and 
stomach prob- 

much higher than 
the Canadian 
Our people 



Kikino Council Requests of 
Our Children In Our Community 
Say No To Drugs. You Are The 
Future. Stop The Cycle of Abuse. 

KIKINO 

METIS 

SETTLEMENT 


(780) 623-7868 

Fax (780) 623-7080 

General Delivery 
E^lkino, Alberta 
TOA2BO 





Other factors of 
interest to the 
Mdtis Nation 
include the low¬ 
ing an Aboriginal 


also dropped pre¬ 
cipitously from 1996, when this factor was last 
recorded. In 1996 ability to converse in an Aboriginal 
language was at 4%, in 2001 the number dropped to 
3%. More telling is the factor of "Aboriginal language 
spoken most often at home." In this category the num¬ 
ber dropped to 1% from 3%. 



"This factor tells us that an important part of the 
Metis culture is in critical danger. The Michif lan¬ 
guage, which is unique to the Mdtis is being threat¬ 
ened but so are other Aboriginal languages that are a 
part of the M6tis heritage," said Interim President and 
National Spokesperson Audrey Poitras. "Now is a 
time for change. We are committed to turning things 
around. We now live in a world where our Aboriginal 
rights are respected in the constitution of Canada and 
recognized by the Supreme Court of Canada. We are 
determined to make things better for the health and the 
culture of the Mdtis Nation." 


/^Me- 9 ndUtide 


— <Mufk dcitoU difUfutia Koi ne^uiAed 

SiU 633, e<m^ 8. Hd #/, lac A HicU M W ZGl 

780-623-4565 ‘^aa. 780-623-7788 

MtaiL 

dcpoAimetti 9^ titc Qatutda tuatu^dicai 


1iilWttMtFiiiil)Mc«i 



We salute 
and 

encourage 

sober 

lifestyles. 


TRIBAL CHIEF CHILD & FAMILY SERVICES SOCIETY 
Box AlS-or Box 39, St. Paul, AB TOA 3A0 
Phone: (780) 6AS.66M • Fax: (780) 645-6647 


Cat Lake First Nations 
Health Authority 

NNADAP Counsellor - Alec Oombash 

Ph: 807-347-2553 • Fax: 807-347-2565 
Email: healthcl(@)sl.lakeheadu.ca 
Freedom Line: 1-800-535-6011 
Christian intervention program for the chemically dependant. 




those seeking healthy lifestyles. 

ri 

i'ttlB JPmirie Cafe 

located in the Old 
Pine Cone 

5224-53 north Access Road 
ChetwvKLBC 
250-788-3474 

‘Dinit^ ftett is just Cify Rome! 
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A view from the 
Steeple 


by Xavier Kataquapit 


The Catholic religion has been part of the lives of 
the people of the James Bay coast for over a century. 
Over the years there have been several generations of 
people in remote First Nation communities in the 
north who have grown up with the Catholic religion as 
a main part of their lives. 

The prominence that the Catholic religion has had in 
my own home community of Attawapiskat can be 
seen in the Catholic Church which stands on the 
shores of the river. It is a wide and tall building with 
a white exterior and a steep sloped metal roof Over 
the main entrance is a large steeple with a bell that can 
be heard throughout the community. At the rear of the 
building is an addition which is for the living quarters 
for the parish priest. 

The steeple and bell are accessible through a walk 
way from inside the church. I have climbed up to the 
top several times with my friends. The way up to the 
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steeple is a trip back in time. An 
access door leads to a staircase to 
the dimly lit attic of the church 
where you can see old rough cut 
beams and trusses from locally 
made timber. Large round and 
roughly hewn logs support the 
church. This was the original lum¬ 
ber that was cut by hand by our 
ancestors who lived in the commu¬ 
nity almost a hundred years ago. 

Inside the attic is a ladder leading to 
the top bell tower which is a small 
balcony with an impressive view of 
the river below. There is also a 
panoramic view of the whole com¬ 
munity around the church. When 
we viewed Attawapiskat from the 
steeple as children we imagined 
what it must have been like a hun¬ 
dred years ago. Elders explained to 
us that small tents, wigwams and 
shelters once lined the shore around 
the impressive church and the only 
other buildings were the Hudson 
Bay store and manager's house. 

Today you can see many homes and 
buildings from the steeple. 

The Catholic religion was a big 
part of my early experience. As far 
back as I can remember, our parents 
took us to morning mass every Sunday. When I grew 
older I received First Communion and later 
Confirmation. I always received encouragement from 
my parents and family to help out at the local church. 
Later on, I became an Alter Server and later I operat¬ 
ed a video camera at the back of the church to docu¬ 
ment the services. This video work was broadcast on 
the community television for those who were not able 
to attend church services. 

The Catholic religion has also had a great impact on 
the traditions and culture of our people. Originally 
when the missionaries arrived they meant to convert 
individuals and do away with any other spiritual or 
traditional beliefs. The missionaries ran into a stum¬ 
bling block during their work in converting people. 
They could teach the stories and messages of the bible 
but could not hand out a copy of the book to anyone. 
They also realized that it was not just a simple matter 
of translating the text to another language because 
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Cree is only spoken and was never written. To over¬ 
come this obstacle, the missionaries developed a writ¬ 
ten form of the Cree language based on simple syllab¬ 
les. They taught this new written language to the peo¬ 
ple and later translated the bible for everyone to read. 

This new written form of the language allowed my 
people to read and learn about the bible and the 
Catholic religion. When the translation took place it 
was during a time when the Cree language was in its 
purest and most traditional form. The new written 
language through the bible served to preserve the Cree 
language. Today, the Cree language is becoming a 
blend of modem terms and traditional words and 
phrases. I have had several Elders tell me how sad it 
is to know that some of the more common terms and 
phrases of the Cree language are slowly becoming 
foreign to younger people, who are living a more 
modem lifestyle. Now that there is a danger of losing 
a major part of our culture it is good to know that what 
the missionaries were doing to foster their religion has 
served to preserve our traditional Cree language and 
in turn our own spiritual and cultural values. Funny 
how assimilation works out some times. 
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